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CHAPTER I 


The oldest existing work in Sanskrit is the Rig-Veda, which 
consists of prayers and hymns addressed to the grand and 
beautiful phenomena of nature. The date at which these prayers 
and hymns were composed will, probably, never be ascertained 
with certainty; but we may safely say that, in their present shape, 
they were not collected later than about 1200 r?.c., and that they 
were committed to writing before the time of Panini, the greatest 
grammarian of India. 

The powers invoked are the Sun, the Dawn, Heaven, Earth, 
Fire, the Atmosphere, and Elements under various aspects. 

The worshippers have no fixed idea of the relative greatness 
of these powers, but rather their minds appear to have been 
pervaded by a sense of the incomprehensibility and indefinite- 
ness of Deity; and. unable to frame an image adequate to their 
intuitions, they met the difficulty by shifting images. Thus we 
find in hymn 159, book i, heaven and earth (Dyaus and Prithivi) 
addressed as the parents of all other gods. 

1 “ At the sacrifices I worship with offerings Heaven and 
Earth, the promoters of righteousness, the great, the wise, the 
energetic, who, having gods for their offspring, thus lavish, with 
the gods, the choicest blessings, in consequence cf our hymn. 

“ With my invocations I celebrate the thought of the beneficent 
Father, and that mighty sovereign Power of the Mother. The 
prolific parents have made all creatures, and through their favours 
(have conferred) wide immortality on their off spring.” 

There are many similar passages in which heaven and earth 
are regarded as the parents not only of men but of the gods. 
But “ in other places/ 7 Muir finds heaven and earth spoken of 
“.as themselves created. 7 ’ They must, therefore, he referred to 
a class of shadowy, transitory deities, which never assumed defined 
or abiding forms in Hindu worship. Aditi is another of those 
unsubstantial deities; she is the mother of gods. 

“The mother, the great, the holy Aditi, brought forth these 
twain (Mitra and Varuna), the mighty lords of all wealth, that 
they might exercise divine power.” 

3 Muir, J. R. A. S.. Ncu* Sums, vol. i, p. 64. 
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ay Aditi defend us, may Aditi, the mother of the 
of Aryaman, and of the sinless Varuna, gra 1 
ition.” 1 



In one hymn Aditi is identified with the sky, in another she 
is equivalent to heaven and earth, dnd yet more often she is 
distinct from either heaven, earth, or sky. 

Daksha again is a shadowy god. He is an Aditya, one of the 
sons of Aditi. 


“ Daksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Daksha. 

“At the creation, the work of Daksha, thou O Aditi, 
ministerest to the kings Mitra and Varuna,” etc. 2 

And again in Rig-\eda, 3 Mitra and Varuna are celebrated 
as the sons of Daksha. 

Muir relieves us from some of our perplexity 7 concerning 
this mysterious Dal«ha by suggesting that possibly in some of 
these passages the word Daksha was used figuratively for strength. 
Many other deities of this description might be pointed out, but 
it will suffice to remark upon them incidentally. Gradually the 
Hindu mind attained more definite conceptions, and it is most 
interesting to watch the embodiment of ideas rising, as it were, 
' from a divine nebula. 

The sun appears to have been amongst the earliest objects of 
worship which attained a measure of personality. Never a very 
powerful or universal deity, he is, however, addressed with 
reverence, and even at the present time Hindus daily celebrate 
|the moment of sunrise by piostrations and worship. The words 
■ they ttse are the well-known Gayatri* which is a prayer, so called, 
n- the 3rd Mandala or book of the Rig-Veda. 0 The sun is in it 
addressed as Savitri : 

“We meditate on that desirable light of the divine Savitri, 
who influences our pious rites. 


Muir, J. It A. S., Now Series, vol. i, p. G5. 

'Jl'il , New Series, vol. 1 , pp. 73, 74; R. V. x, 72. 74; x, fit, Co. 

* It.' V., vii, 6C, 2. 

• JG- name of a certain lac^uro</ verse in the V da, and bento the 

\ t r.d: ID <JlK\ ll(>U i-4 so onllcd. 


A .11.pil that oi tin > airapTt.v, or the.- who worship the sun- 
god only, still exist. They scarcely differ from the rest of the Hindus 
m thu general observances.—Woiks of TI. H. Wilson, vol. i, p. 266. 
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sirous of food, we solicit with praise of the divine 
ifjoi affluence/' 1 

_rlese words are now almost the only surviving relic of direct 

sun-worship, but in the Rig-Veda the sun is frequently invoked, 
and some of the most beautiful expressions of love and reverence 
are addressed to the divine Savitri : 

“ His coursers bear on high the divine, all-knowing Sun, that 
he may be seen by all (the worlds). 

“ (At the approach) of the all-illuminating Sun, the con¬ 
stellations depart with the night like thieves. 

“ His illuminating rays behold men in succession, like blazing 

fires. 


“ Thou, Surya, outstrippest all in speed ; thou art visible to all; 
thou art the source of light; thou shinest throughout the entire 
firmament. 

* * * * * afe 


“ Beholding the up-springing light above the darkness, we 

approach the divine Sun among the gods, the excellent light. 

Rising to-day, and mounting into the highest heaven, do thou, O 
Sun, remove the sickness of my heart and the yellowness (of my 
body). 

“ Let us transfer the yellowness (of my body) to the parrots, 
to the starlings, or to the Haritala (tree).- 

******* 

“If, Savitri, through ignorance, through pride in feeble or 
powerful (dependants), or through human infirmity, we have com¬ 
mitted (offence) against thy divine person, or against gods or men, 
do thou on this occasion hold us to be unoffending. 3 


******* 

“ The divine Savitri diffuses his light on high, dispersing the 

dew.Divine (sun), thou proceedcst with most powerful 

(horses), spreading thy web (of rays), and cutting down the black 
abode (of night); the tremulous rays of the sun throw off the 
darkness which is spread like a skin over the firmament. 4 

“ ft . divine Savitri displays his banner 01 high, diffusing 
light through all worlds : contemplating (all things), the sun has 
filled heaven and earth and the firmament with his rays/’ 3 

MVl-oiiV trim* 5 ., vol. iii. p. 110 R V, ii». 62 
a Ibid., vol. i, pp. 131-135; R. V,. i, 50. 

Ibid., vol. iii. p. 219; 11. V., iv, 54. 

4 Ibid , vol. iii. p. 143; R. V . iv, 13. 

*Ibid.. vol. iii. p. 146; R. iv 14. 
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he hymn concludes by wondering what is the powG fi 
Jdie sun travels, and whether anv one has truly behelcFtr 
active pillar of heaven/’ which “ sustains the sky/’ 


Ihe following hymn, in which the sun is again called Surya, 
has been translated in verse by Griffith. 


Risen in majestic blaze, 

Lo! the Universe’s eye, 

Vast and wondrous host of rays 
Shincth brightly in the sky. 

Soul of all that rrioveth not, 

Soul of all that moves below— 
Lighteth he earth’s gloomiest spot, 
And the heavens are all a glow ! 

See, he followeth the Dawn 
Brilliant in her path above, 

As a youth by beauty drawn. 

Seeks the maiden of his love ! 

Holy men and pious sages 
Worship now the glorious Sun: 

For by rites ordained for ages 
Shall a good reward be won. 

Look, his horses mounted high. 

Good of limb, and swift, and strong, 
In the forehead of the sky, 

Kun their course t^e heaven along 1 
Praises to his steeds be given, 

Racing o’er the road of heaven ! 


Such the majesty and power. 

Such the glory of the Sun, 

When he sets at evening hour, 

The worker leaves his task undone: 
Dis steeds are loosed, and over all 
Spreadeth Might her gloomy pall. 

When he rides in noon-tide glow, 

»’lazing in the nation’s sight, 
i he skies his boundless glory show. 
And his majesty of light; 

And when he sets, his absent might 
Is felt in thickening shades of night. 
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Hear us, O ye gods, this day ! 

Hear us graciously, we pray ! 

As the Sun his state begins. 

Free us from all heinous sins ! 

Mitra, Varuna, Aditi ! 

Hear, O hear us graciously ! 

Powers of ocean, earth, and air, 

Listen, listen to our prayer ! 

‘‘His steeds are loosed ” (says the poet), “and over all 
Spreadeth Night her gloomy pall.” 

Night is not deified in these hymns, but often blessed, as, 
“ I invoke Night, who brings rest to the world: , ' 1 

A poet named Gritsamada speaks of the traveller stopped 
from his journey, and the warrior restrained from combat, for 
“ night follows,” when the “ function of Savitri ” ceases. The 
hymn continues: “ She (night) enwraps the extended (world) like 
(a woman) weaving (a garment) : the prudent man lays aside the 
work.” 2 



* * * * * * * 


“ The warrior, eager for victory,.turns back ; 

. . . . abandoning his half-wrought toil, the labourer returns, 

(home).Animals search in dry places for the watery 

element .... the woods are assigned to the birds. 

M The ever-going Varuna grants a cool .... place (of 
rest), .... and every bird and every beast repairs to its lair, 
when Savitri has dispersed (all) beings in various directions.” 

We might suppose, from the tone in which Savitri is 
addressed, that Rig-Veda hymns recognised the sun as the highest 
symbol of Supreme Deity: but, as we proceed, we shall find other 
appearances in Nature, receiving greater and much more persistent 
homage. The distinction is, perhaps, that the sun is always 
addressed with reverence, as the type of mysterious, distant power, 
which may be guessed at, but never comprehended, whilst other 
deities have an occasionally more familiar personality. Agni, for 
instance, is commonly fire, and Indra the firmament, with its 
phenomena; but Agni is also the domestic friend of man, and 
sometimes the fire of the sun. Again, on other occasions Indra 
is the chief deity, sometimes with, at other times without, personal 
characteristics and human qualities. 


1 Wilson's trans., vol. i. p. 97; R. V., i, 35. 
3 Ibid., vol. ii, p* 307. R. V.. ii. 3S 
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asionally the sun is called Vishnu in the Rig-Ved$ 
following few verses translated by Muir. 

Vishnu strode over this (universe): in three places he 
planted his step: (the world, or his step, was) enveloped in his® 
dust? 


4< ^ ishnu, the unconquerable preserver, strode three steps, 
bearing from thence fixed observances. 

Behold the acts of Vishnu, through which this fitting (or 
intimate) friend of Indra perceived religious ceremonies. 

“ Sages constantly behold that highest position of Vishnu, 
like an eye fixed in the sky.” 1 

Another poet says: “ Pushan, Vishnu, swift goer, make our 
prayers to bring us cattle as their principal fruit: make us 
prosperous . 

May Mitra, may Varuna, may Aryaman, may Indra, may 
Bnhaspati, may t te wide-striding Vishnu, all grant us 
prosperity.” 2 

And, again, Vishnu as the sun is said to create and uphold 
the worlds: “ I declare the valorous deeds of Vishnu, who 
measured the mundane regions, who established the upper world, 
striding thrice, the wide-stepping. \ 

.who alone sustained the triple universe, the earth, and 

the sky, (yea) all the worlds.” 8 

Wc give one more instance of the manner in which Rig-Veda 
Hindus addressed Vishnu : “That man never repents who, seek- 
ing (tor good), brings offerings to Vishnu, the wide-stepping who 
worships him with his whole heart . 

Vouchsafe to us, swiftly-moving Vishnu, thy benevolence 
which embraces all mankind ..... 

“ Thrice this god by his greatness has traversed this earth 
with its hundred lights. May Vishnu be the strongest of the 
strong; -for awful is the name (power?) of that immoveable 
(being). 

iMs Vishnu traversed the earth to bestow it for a habitation 
on Manu (or man). The men who praise him are secure . . . . 

, > s axe thought to have signified sunrise, mid- 

day, and sunset; but aftc r a time this first meaning was lost, and 
' I: ’ 3 ‘ nu became a distinct deity of ever-increasing popularity, 

1 Muir. Oric. Sanskrit T.. iv, j, 5-jp R V i 22 

’Ibid., iv, p. 58; It. V.. i, 90. ’ ' 

Ibid., iv, g. 5ft; It. V.. i 151. 

* Ibid., iv, p. 75; R. V., vii 100 
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Vo other luminous deities are the Aswins. They are. _ 

sun/ 7 “ grandsons of heaven,” “ ever young',” “ ntfppy r 
ed.” “ constantly active,” and remarkable for benevolence 



which is mingled with humour. We will give a few specimens 


wiiiv.il *•..— ■ 

of the tone in which they are addressed: 


“Your car, Aswins, approaches, coated with gold, honey- 
tinted, water-shedding, laden with ambrosia, as quick as thought, 
as rapid as the wind. 1 

******* 


“ Like two deer, Aswins, like two wild cattle on fresh pasture; 
like two swans alight upon the effused libation. 2 

* * * * * * * 


“ Whether, Aswins, you are at present far off, whether you 
are nigh, whether you are (straying) in many places, or whether 
you are in mid-air, do you. who partake of many offerings, come 
hither.” 3 

And again: “The praiser awakes (to glorify) the Aswins 

preceding the dawn . All men, Aswins, invoke you; to 

you they offer the tfweet (soma) juice mixed with milk, as friends 
(give gifts to friends) ; the sun is in advance (therefore come to 
the rite).” 4 

For some reason as yet unknown, the Aswins are represented 
as travelling in a triangular car. “ Come to us v ith your tri- 
columnar, triangular, tliree-wiieelcd and well-constructed car.” 5 

In another hymn their car has three benches, three wheels, 
and is embellished with three metals. 0 Sometimes one wheel of 
their chariot is arrested. 


1 Wilson’s Ivans., vol. iii, p. 365; R. V., v, 77. 

'Ibid.., vol. iii. p. 3G5; R. V., v. 7S. 

3 Ibid., p. 357; R. V. v, 73. 

4 Ibid., p. 103; R. V., iii, 58* I am favoured by Profev-or Coldetiicker 

with the following explanation concerning the Aswins*. Their nanu is 
formed from as mi, meaning literal lv the pen ulor, then the quirk; then 
the horse, whieh becomes the symbol of tin- -un; whence lie van-doit i . 
nre called A-wins. They represent the transition from darkness light 

the mingling of the two. and hence niv regarded as twins, according lo an 
interpretation recorded by Yaska, .n his Nirukta, thp oldest known 
commentary on passages of ihe Rig-Vodi Sec also J. U. A. S., New 
Series vol. ii, pp. 14-17, where a fuller explanation is given by 
Professor G. 

v * Wilson’s trans., vol. i. \ . 319; It. V. i, 1 IS. 

°Ibid., vol. ii p. 183* R. V., i, 1S3. 
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have arrested one luminous wheel of (your) car iu® 
"Jmni'ng/the form (of the sun), whilst with the other you traverse 
^s|meres (to regulate) by your power the ages of mankind.” 1 

„, l ,, And ‘ he efl i ect of su nrise the same hymn expresses thus: 

yv hen Surya has ascended your ever-easy-moving car then 
bright-waving resplendent rays (of light) encompass you.’’ 

The vvoik in which these youthful deities, who “ assume many 
to:ms, ate concerned has at times a humorous aspect. Thus 
they persuaded a holy man to teach them forbidden science; and 
when, for this otlence, their instructor lost his head, the Aswins 
■°ok a ,p^! bC s head, and stuck it on his shoulders in place of his 
° u ' n (i -This one might feel inclined to view as simply ludicrous- 
but the explanation given above of Aswa, horse, as applied to the 
sun, shows a much deeper meaning. The man upon whom the 
Aswins conferred a horse’s head was made, in fact, to participate 
in the nature of the siu*-deities. * 

... , So aIso whea the Aswins enable the lame to walk, and the 
t\nid to see; and restore an aged man to youth, “as a wheel¬ 
wright repairs a worn-out car,” the poet may perhaps be express¬ 
ing m hyperbolic language the invigorating power of sunshine 
One man they brought up from a well of water, in which he lay 
hidden like a jai of buried gold ’; another who was scorched 
by fire they relieved with snow. An emaciated cow they made 
o give milk, and a field 01 barley they caused to be sown. To 
king Pcdu they gave a white steed ensuring victory, and from the 
hcn,f of another steed they produced a hundred jars of wine For 
Divodasa they yoked the bull and the tortoise, and carried food 
and treasure to his dwelling in a car. And Bhujyu, who sailed 
m a hundt ed-oared ship, and went to sea, and was nearly drowned 
they brought back m vessels of their own along the bed of the 
>ceanr 

Ushas, 3 the Dawn, or the first flush of daylight, is a very 
favourne subject with Hindu poets. “ Auspicious ravs arc visible 

; h ; nv, ' r ’ °f rain. * They rise up “ in the east like the pillars 
planted ,.t sacrifices, and then drive away evil spirits or the 

‘ W ilson’s trans., iii, 3 ^ 7 ; R. y., v. 73. 

"Ibid., i, pp. 307-310; R. V., ,, no. 

tt 4e LaUn Aur ° ra ““<> Greek Eo, 

.otek R t-lS h9 i! a p. a m 0th ‘ ;r CVil SP,ri ' 8 Van "“ Wlth the dawn.”—Wilson, 


<Sl 
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^t, 1 and bring health. 2 She sets open the two ga^ 

:md sends her rays abroad as (a cowherd drives 1 
> pasture). 4 They expand “like flowing water/' 5 She 
purple-tinted radiant leading the sun/' 0 “ Ushas gives 
back all the regions which had been swallowed up in darkness/' 7 
“ Let the blazing fires rise up/' 8 “ When the sacred fire is 
kindled, ' Ushas disperses darkness. Ushas “ approaches from the 

east; she harnesses her team of purple oxen.the 

(sacred) fire is kindled in every dwelling.birds rise up 

from their nests, and men who have to earn their bread (quit their 
homes).” 0 Ushas “ restores the consciousness (of living 
beings). 10 ^ Ushas “like a matron awakens (her) sleeping 
(children)/ 11 “ The opulent (dawn) arouses to exertion the man 

bowed down in sleep,—one man to enjoyments, another to 
devotion, another to the acquirement of wealth/' 12 

“ She hath dwelt in heaven of old, 

May we now her light behold ! 

Which dawning brightly from afar, 

Stirreth up the harness'd car ; 

Like as merchant-folk for gain, 

Send their ships across the main. 


“ Morning comes, the nurse of all, 

Like a matron at whose call 
All that dwell the house within, 

Their appointed task begin/’ 13 

It was remarked by a writer in the “ Saturday Magazine/’ 
that the expressions used in the Rig-Veda, when speaking of 
Sarama, were very similar to those in which Ushas is said “ to 
cross the waters unhurt, ’ “ to lay open the ends of heaven, to 
produce the cows. Sarama is a^ked “ to wake those who worship 
the gods, but not to wake the Panis/’ R. V., i, 124, 10. 

1 Wilson’s trans., vol. i. p. 129; R. V., i. 48. 

2 Ibid., vol. ii. p. 7; R. V.. i, 123. 

•'Ibid., vol. i, p. 130; R. V., i. 48. 

4 Ibid., vol. i. ]). 238; R. V.. i, 92. 

r ’ Ibid., vol. i. p. 238: R. V.. i, 92 

° Ibid., vol. iii, p. 369; R. V . v. SO. 

Ibid., vol. i, p. 297; R. V.. i. 113. 

Ibid., vol. ii. p. 8 ; R. V.. i. 123. 

Tbid., vol. ii. pp. 10-13; R. V. i, 124. 

10 Ibid., vol. i, p. 237; R. V.. i. 92. 

5 Ibid., vol. ii, p. It; R. V.. i. 124. 

12 Ibid., vol. i. p. 129; R. V.. i, 113. 

* R. T. Griffith, Specimen^ of Old Judiuu Poetry; R. V # j. 43 
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5ayama, it says, “ peers about, and runs with lightning 
cross the darkness of the sky. She is looking for something 
she has found it. She has heard the lowing of the 

cows, and returns to her starting-place. 99 But this 

lively description of the phenomena of the world’s waking after 
the sleep of night is quite as applicable if we identify Sarama, 
not with the flush of dawn, but with the breeze which awakes 1 at 
sunrise. 

But to return to the fire which had to be kindled when Ushas 
struck down darkness. 2 


The first duty of a pious Hindu was to kindle flames at dawn 
upon his domestic altar. Thus Ushas, the dawn, introduces us 
to Agni, fire, one of the best beloved of Hindu gods. When 
the devout “desist from slumber, they propitiate the mighty 
Agni.' 3 The Vedic expressions of awe and wonder at the pro¬ 
duction of Arc, by rubbing pieces of wood against each other, are 
very poetical. 

“ Hark is the path of thee who art bright; the light is before 
thee; thy moving radiance is the chief of (all luminous) bodies; 
when the present (worshippers) take up the germ (in the sticks of 
attrition) thou art speedily generated.”* 


* * * * 


* * 


“ This the apparatus of attrition is ready.take up 

the stick, and churn the Are . The radiant Agni bursts 

forth from the wood like a fleet courser .Mortals have 

begotten the immortals.”' 5 

After they have kindled fire in the mode prescribed they say, 
“ Agni has sat down upon the altar, let us approach on bended 
knees.” 

yth >u Agni is awful as divinity, and terrific as £re, he 
is, nevertheless, regarded as a divine guest, blessing the homes 
of mep. 


l That» breeze of which Longfellow r~ingg in his sone; called “ Day¬ 
break . 1 " 

\ wind enmo up out of the sea, 

Ai-d \od, O Mist, make room for mo. 

It hailed the ships, and cued. 1 Sail on,’ 

Up, mariners’, the ni-ht i- ^one.” 

.'rarania s the hitch of In Ira, and probaoly a -ymbol of the wind. 

* Max Mill I or, A. .S. L.. p. 651. 

1 Wilson’s tran?.. vol. iii, p. 135; ii. V., iv, 7. 

4 Ibid., vol. iii, p. 136: R. V.. iv, 7. 

3 Ibid , vol. iii, p. 34; K. V., iii. 29. 
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gods left Agni as a dear friend amongst the rjjijhln 
“ Agni sits in the sacrificial chamber diffusing happiness, 
benevolent man amongst mankind.” ‘‘Agni diffuses happi¬ 
ness in a dwelling, like a son newly-born/* “ Men sit in his 

presence like sons in the dwelling of a parent.” 

This affectionate, domestic character, attributed to Agni r 
illustrates the happiness of Hindu family life, for Agni is happy 
with his worshippers, as a father with his sons; he resembles in 
purity “ an irreproachable and beloved wife,” and “ ornaments 
the chamber of sacrifice, as a woman adorns a dwelling.” 1 

\Ve \alue all these tender and respectful allusions to women, 
whether exemplified by Ushas or by Agni, as tokens that women 
and home were highly prized in early Hindu life. 

But fire on the altar is not only the beloved guest of the 
early Hindus, it is also the messenger which calls the gods to 
receive offerings and listen to petitions. 

v a ^ tar h Qmes leap up and bring down the gods to earth. 

<c The flames of thee who art mighty and eternal. touch 

the heavens.”- 

” Thou, Agni, art .the messenger of the gods, 

. bring hither to-day the gods.” 3 

“ Thee, Agni, have gods and men in every age retained as their 
messenger, immortal bearer of oblations.”* 

” He, whose messenger thou art in the house ”— “ of him, 
indeed . people say that his offerings are good.” 5 

Some of the invocations to Agni deplore sin, as in a hvmn of 
which Kutsa is the Rishi, which begins: “ May our sin, Agni, be 
repented of; manifest riches to us. May our sin be repented of. 

” We worship thee for pleasant fields, for good roads, and fori 
riches. May our sin be repented of.” 0 

The concluding verses arc: “Do thou, whose countenance 
is turned to all sides, send off our adversaries as if in a ship. 
May our sin be repented of. 

“ Do thou convey us in a ship across the sea, for our welfare. 
May our sin be repented of.” 7 

'Griha, eing. neut., means house, and ^rihahb mas. pi., mean? wife.’ 7 
Compare the German Frauenzimmer, literally, a woman's chamber, but 
meaning a woman. 

a Wilson's trans., vol. i. p. 100; R. V., i. 36. 

3 Ibid. 

* Max Miiller, A. S. L., 550. 

15 R. V., \. 57. Max Miiller, A. S L., 550. 

9 Wilson's trans., vol. i, p. 25.3; R. Y., i, 97. 

’ Ibid. vol. i, p. 251. 
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“ Thou, Agni, art Rudra.” 2 

‘‘Call to your succour Agni, the terrible {rudra)”* 

Or, ^ Men having spread the sacrificial grass. 

and placed in their front Agni, the bestower of food, the brilliant 
.... the terrible {rudra) . . . . ” 4 

Muir cites these and other verses to show the place which 
Rudra occupies in Vcdic hymns; and one feels, after going over 
the passages thus brought together, that the Vedic Rudra was 
vc**}' probably the idea out of which grew the Siva of later 
literature. But the Rudra of the hymns has no special vocation. 
It is rather a term used to express terrible power—“the source 
of disease and death to man and beast.” And *’ if this view be 
correct, Muir continues, “ the remedies of which Rudra is the 
dispenser may be considered as signifying little more than the 
cessation of his destroying agency, and the consequent restoration 
to health and vigour of those victims of his ill-will who had been 
m danger of perishing/' Agni was at times rudra, or terrible, 
before Rudra had assumed a separate personality. Agni was one 
of the earliest Hindu deities'; and Agni again in many hymns is 
*' simply described as a power of nature, as the fire such as it 
is seen in heaven and on earth.” 

We will conclude our notice of Agni with some verses from 
Griffith’s metrical version of hvmn ii of the first book of the Rig- 
Veda. 0 

‘Wilson's frans., vol. hi. p. 123; R. V.. iv, 3. 

2 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 211 ; R V., ii, 1. 

3 Muir, Grip. Sanskrit T vol. iv, p. 2G1; R. V., iv, 3. 

‘Ibid., p. 260 

* Ibid., p; 340. 

Hi. T Griffith, Specimens of Old Indian Poetry. 
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“ Mighty Agni we invite. 

Him that perfecteth the rite; 

O thou messenger divine, 

Agni! boundless wealth is thine. 

“ Agni! Agni! with this gift, 

Lo! to thee the voice we lift— 

Loved, O Lord of men, art thou, 

God that bearest up the vow. 

“ Thou to whom the wood gives birth. 

Thou that callest gods to earth f 
Call them, that we may adore them, 

Sacred grass is ready for them. 

“ Messenger of gods art thou— 

Call them, Agni! call them now; 

Fain our offerings would they taste; 

Agni, bid them come in haste. 

“ Brilliant Agni! Lo, to thee 
Pour we offerings of ghee; 

O for this consume our foes, 

Who on demons’ aid repose! ” . 

We have now to consider a deity of very different character, 
the warlike Tndra, who has a distinct individual character which 
may be called indigenous to India. 

I he worship of the sun and fire did not originate exclusively 
amongst Hindus, nor is such worship peculiar to Hindustan; but 
Indra personifies the atmospheric phenomena for which that 
country is remarkable. He is especially worshipped as the giver 
of storms and annual rains so essential to agricultural success. 
In the month of May the heat becomes intense—vegetation is dried 
up, crops cannot be sown, cattle droop, milk and butter become 
scarce. Famine ot plenty wait upon the coming khliold- 

ing of the expected rain. Anxious multitudes watch the gradual 
gathering of the sky* as day by day the long array of clouds 
enlarges; but there is no rain until a rattling thunderstorm charges ) 
through their ranks, and the battered clouds are forced to let • 
loose their impetuous showers. “ This,” says the Veda, “ is Indra, 1 
who comes loud shouting in his car, and hurls his thunderbolt at 
the demon Vritra.” Indra rolls up attcl spreads out both heaven ! 
and earth as men do a skin carpet. 

Indra : s sometimes invoked as Par j any a, “ wilder of Rain/ 1 
1 WiPoa’s trails., vol. iii, p. 373; R. V , v, S3. 
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, /address the mighty Parjanya.him who" 

v i \^^^nd..efer, the showerer, the bountiful, who impregnates the 
^Wt%yrain. 

<4 He strikes down the trees, he destroys the Rakshasas 

-.; even the innocent man flies.when 

Parjanya, thundering, slays the wicked. 

“ As a charioteer, urging his horses with his whip, brings into 
view the messenger (of war), so Parjanya (driving the clouds 
before him) makes manifest the messengers of the rain; the roar¬ 
ing of the lion-(like cloud) proclaims from afar that Parjanya 
overspreads the sky with rainy clouds. 

The v.mds blow strong, the lightnings flash, the plants 
spring up, the firmament dissolves; earth becomes (fit) for all 
creatures when Parjanya fertilises the soil with showers. 

Do thou, Rarjanya, through whose function the earth is 
bowed down; through whose function hoofed cattle thrive; through 
whose function plants assume all kinds of forms, grant us felicity. 

‘ Come down, Parjanva, sprinkling water by this thundering 
(cloud). " 55 


“ Cry aloud over (the earth) ; thunder ; impregnate the plants; 
traverse the sky with thy water-laden chariot, draw open the tight- 
fastened. downward-turned water-bag, and mav the high and low 
places be made level. 

“ Raise on high the mighty sheath (of rain) ; pour down (its 
contents) ; let tne rivers flow unimpeded to the east; saturate with 
water both heaven and earth, and let there be abundant beverage 
for the kine. 

When, Parjanya, sounding 1* id and thundering, thou 
destroyest the wicked (clouds), this whole world rejoices, and all 
that is upon the earth. 

“ Thou hast rained; now check well the rain; thou hast made 
i he deserts capable of being crossed; thou hast given birth to plans 
fo • man's enjoyment; verily thou hast obtained laudation from the 
people.” 

This flashing of the lightning, which turned over the water- 
bag and gave abundant beverage for the kine. is often described 
alltgoncally as lndra destroying the dragon. Drought When the 
annual run are due, the parched inhabitants of earth look at.a 
cloudless sunrise with grn f; they do • it then praise Surya for 
shining throughout the ‘ ufh t firmament.” They desire morning 
clouds, aud accuse some enemy of. having hidden them in a cave. 
Tbi is illustrated in the f( flowing hymn, the Rislii of which is 
Gatu: 
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“/Thou, Indra, hast rent the cloud asunder; thou hast se 
ffppd-gates; thou hast liberated the obstructed streams; 
^Opened the vast cloud; and hast given vent to the showers,- 
having slain the Danava. 

“Thou, thunderer (hast set free), the obstructed clouds in 
their seasons; thou hast invigorated the strength of the cloud: 
fierce Indra, destroying the mighty Ahi when slumbering (in the 
waters), thou hast established the reputation of thy prowess. 


“ Indra, by his prowess, has annihilated the weapon of that 
mighty beast, from whom another, more powerful, conceiving 
himself one and unmatched, was generated. 

“ Tlie wielder of the thunderbolt, the render of the rain-cloud, 
has destroyed with his bolt the mighty Sushna, the wrath born 
(son) of the Danava, the walker in darkness, the protector of the 
showering cloud, exhilarating himself with the food o f these (living 
creatures). 

“ Thou hast discovered, Indra, by his acts, the secret, vital part 
of him who thought himself invulnerable, when, powerful Indra, 
in the exhilaration of the Soma, thou hast detected him preparing 
for combat in his dark abode. 

“ Indra, the showerer (of benefits), exhilarated by the effused 
juices, uplifting (his thunderbolt), has . lain him enjoying the dews 
of the firmament, sleeping (amidst the waters), and thriving in 
sunless darkness. 

“ When Indra raised his powerful irresistible weapon against 
the mighty Danava; when he struck him with the blow of the 
thunderbolt, he made him the lowest of all creatures. 

“ The fierce Indra seized upon him, that vast, moving 
(Vritra), when slumbering (after), having drunk the Soma, 
subduing (his foes) and enveloping (the world), and the:: slew 
him with his great weapon in battle, footless, measureless, 
t speechless. 

“ Who may resist the withering might of that Indra? He, 
single and irresistible, carries off the riches (of the enemy): these 
two divine (beings* heaven and earth) proceed swiftly through 
of the strength of the quick-moving Indra. 

“The divine, self-sustaining (heaven) conics to him; rbe 
moving (earth)* like a hiving (wife), resigns herself to India: 
when he shares all his vigour with these (his people), then, in 
due succession, men offer reverence to the potcnl Indra. 


“ Verily I hear of thee as chief amongst men, the protector ' 
the good, friendly to the five classes of beings, the begotten, the 
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; may my (progeny), representing (their wishes 
his praises night and day, propitiate the glorified I 

- hear of thee influencing (creatures) according to the 
season, and giving riches to the pious; but what do thy devoted 
friends (obtain) who have entrusted their desires, Indra, to thee?” 1 


The imagery of Rig-Veda poetry is all formed in clouds. 
Clouds, tinted by sunrise, are the red and purple kine, which Bala 
or some other enemy hides. The cave in which the cows are 
hidden is a black cloud, and this black cloud which conceals the 
cows is also Vritra, Ahi, Sushna, the demon or dragon which acts 
as gaolei. And again, Indra is described of azure complexion, 
as it robed in the blue thunder-cloud from which'lHeTTghtning is 
hurled at V ritra. The light-drift which scuds across the sky on 
hie approach of aitempest, represented Indra’s horses “ rapid as 
the wind ; whilst other clouds figured as his “ easy chariot/' with 
“ sleek-coated steeds.” Indra is addressed as “ Lord of horses,” 
m a series of eight hymns 2 each hymn concluding with “Lord 
of horses, a new hymn has been made for thee.” “ Lover of 
horses is another favourite and very characteristic appellation: 
for on all occasions Indra appears with horses. 


Another peculiarity attached to Indra is the delight he takes 
m drinking Soma juice. When invoked by his mortal worship¬ 
pers, he arrives quickly in his chariot, “ finds food provided for 
his horses, 4 and large libations of Soma juice for himself.” 5 
Other gods partook occasionally of this beverage; but Muir 
points out, that for Indra, “it would appear to be an absolute 
necessary of life, as his mother gave it to him to drink on the very 
*da\ of his birth. Many hymns allude to Indra’s pleasure in these 
intoxicating draughts, as—- 

“ Lord of steeds, thou art exhilarated when the sacred (Soma 
juice ) has been imbibed by thee as by its (appropriate) vessel; 
for to thee, showerer (of benefits), it is exhilarating, inebriating, 
\ invigorating. 






. 


“ Consume, mighty one, the irreligious Dasyu, as a (wooden) 
vessel is burnt by fire. 


Wihon’a trails., vol. iii, p. 283; R. V.. v. 32. 

3 Ibid , vol. iii, pp. 146-171; R. V iv, 16-24. . M 

3 Ibid., vol. iii, p. 69; R. V., iii. 41. 

* Ibid., vol. iii, p. 57; R. V., iii, 35. 

, R A - S.. New Series, voJ. i, p. 93, and Wilson’s Irani # 

vol. m, pp. 19, 76. 
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, 'hy inebriety is most intense; nevertheless, thy acts ( 
are most beneficent.” 1 

—, hib hymn is by the Rishi Agastya. In another by Viswa- 
mitra, whose inclinations were warlike, he is addressed as: “ The 

great Indra, the victorious in battle, the defier of foes. 

Veiily, the earth does not contain him; neither (does the heaven), 
when the Soma libations exhilarate the lord of tawny steeds.” 2 

And the hymn further declares that as “ waters rush to the 
ocean,” so Indra hastens to the Soma libation, his stomach * as 
capacious of Soma as a lake.” 3 And again, another poet sav s , 
that at one draught he drank thirty lakes (or cups).” 4 

This characteristic was shown, as we have observed, so soon 
as he existed; but to “ drink at will the mountain-abiding nectar,” 
or acrid Soma/ ° was not the only peculiarity of Indra on the 

day of his birth.“As soon as born, he sprung up of 

his own accord, invested with splendour, and filled both heaven 
and earth.” 6 


And again. “ As soon as he was born, the slaver of Vritra 
(Indra) grasped his arrow, and asked his mother, ‘ Who are they 
that are renowned as fierce warriors ?' ” And in another hvmn 
he says of himself, “ I\% father begot me (a god) without an 
enemy/’ 7 

Indra is often accompanied by Vayu, the wind, who is des¬ 
cribed as “beautiful,” “conspicuous,” “most handsome in form,” 
“ rushing noisily onwards.” And further: “ Together with Indra, 
he is designated as touching the sky, swift as thought, wise! 
thousand-eyed. He moves in a shining car,” drawn by a hundred, 
or even a thousand horses, “ swift as thought.” V at a is another 
name for the god of the wind; and Vata, or Vayu, frequently 
occupy the same chariot as Indra. Muir gives us the following 
hymn to Vata from the tenth book of the Rig-Veda: 

(1 celebrate) the glory of Vata’s chariot; its noise comes 
rending and resounding. Touching the sky, he moves onward, 
making all things ruddy; and he comes propelling the dust or the 
earth. 


a 




* Wilson's trans., vol. ii. p. 169: R. V.. i, 75 . 

2 Ibid., vol. iii, p. 59: R. V.. lii, 36. 

* Ibid., vol iii. p. GO; R. V., iii, 36. 

4 R. V.. viii, 6 G, 4. Muir. J. R A. S New N r 
r Wilson’s rrans., vol. in. p. 76; R. V., iii, 48. 
•Ibid., vol. iii, p. 155; R. \\. iv, 18. 

7 Muir, J. R. A. ^ries 

* 


J 


vol. i, p. 93 
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ie gusts of the air rush after him, and congregate ir 
Mftn in an assembly. Sitting along with him on the 
god, who is king of this universe, is borne along. 

“ Hasting forward, by paths in the atmosphere, he never rests 
on any day. Friend of the waters, first-born, holy, in what place 
was he born? Whence has he sprung? 

“ Soul of the gods, source of the universe, this deity moves as 
he lists. His ounds have been heard, but his form is not (seen) : 
this Vata let us worship with an oblation.” 1 


I he winds which accompany a tempest are called Maruts, 
said to be like sons to Indra,” and “ children of the ocean.” To 
do justice to the Hindu idea of the Maruts, we must turn again 
to those battles in the clouds which conquer drought. Stevenson 
gave graphic descriptions of such storms, as witnessed by him from 
the hills of western India 2 i the thick black clouds coursing over 
the distant plains, the lightning darting into them from the electric 
vapour above, and the torrents, of rain discharged in consequence. 
But first come sudden blasts of wind, rushing sounds, and 
whirlwinds of dust; and these, say the poets, are the Maruts, the 
attendant allies of Indra, at “ whose roaring every dwelling- of 
earth shakes. 08 * 

The Maruts are often invoked by the Rig-Veda Rishis. They 
wonder where they come from. “ Who knows the birth of these 
Maruts? .... Who has heard them, when standing in their cars 
(declare) whither they go? . . . .1 contemplate your chariots, 
munificent Maruts, with delight, like wandering lights in the 
rains .” 4 


I hey are. said to glide along, shedding moisture through the 
night”; to “ abide on the Parushni river”; to “sink iqto the 
hollows of the mountain.” 5 


Like birds, they fly in rows “ above the vast summit of the 
sky.” 0 And in other passages, no less poetical, they appear as 
youthful warriors—“ borne by spotted deer,.with 

'J. It. A. 8 ., Now Series, vol. i, pp. 108, 109, where Muir also 
points cut the resemblance of the expressions in the hu verse to those 
John’s Gospel, iii, 8. 

* Stevenson's traus, of Sama-Veda, p. 251 and note. 

a Wilson’s ti^ns., vol. i, p. 10S; R. V., i. 38. 

■•Ibid., vol. iii, p. 329; R. V. v, 53. 

‘Ibid., vol. iii, pp. 320. 327; R V., y, 52. 

®Ibid., vol. iii, p 341: R. V . v, 59. . ; ') || 
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war-cries, ancl decorations .... I hear the 
whips in their hands, wonderfully inspiring (courai 



1 Offer praise to the company of the Maruts, the self- 
irradiating, the precipitators of mountains; ..... present 
oblations to the assuagers of heat .... The Maruts (appear) 

radiant with lightning,.armed with weapons of adamant 

.... Powerful Rudras! you urge on the nights and the days, the 
firmament and the worlds: agitators (of all things), you toss the 
clouds like ships. 

* * * * * * * 


Lances (gleam), Maruts, upon your shoulders, anklets on 
your feet, golden cuirasses on your breasts, pure (waters* shine) 
in your chariots; lightnings, blazing with fire, glow in your hands, 
and golden tiaras are towering on your heads.” 2 

The Rig-Veda poets delight in describing the Maruts as wild 
spirits of the tempest; whose abode no one knows; at whose 
approach “earth trembles, .... as a crowded boat goes 
quivering through the water ”; who are as “ active as fire,” and “ as 
difficult to be resisted as an ox ”; who, loud-shouting, “ rush along 
on the skirts of the sounding cloud ”; who place the young light¬ 
ning in their car, crack their whips, roar like lions, and, blowing 
about the wandering clouds, sprinkle the wide, extended lands, as 
men sprinkle horses when heated in battle. 

One hymn is addressed to " Evayamarut, the swiftlv -moving 
Maruf ” This Marut is not one of the united troop of Maruts! 
blit appears to be sent to propitiate the favour of Vishnu and of 
the Maruts then attending him. 

May your hill-born (or voice-born) hymns proceed to the 
great Vishnu, attended by the Maruts, O Evayamarut; and to the 
troop of Maruts, adorable, wearing beautiful rings, strong, wor¬ 
shipped by praise, to that power which delights in storm. 

The wide-striding (god) strode forth from the great common 
abode, O Evayamarut. 

Hear the invocation of your worshipper, O Evayamarut, of 
the same mind with the great Vishnu."* 

‘Wilson's trans., vol. i, p. 105: It. V., i 37 
8 Ibid., vol. hi, v». 331. IT . R. V . v. 54. 

^ y Muirs Orig. Sanskrit T., iv, 70. Wilson's trails., vo). iii, 37S; 
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hymns indicate that the popularity of the Maruts' 
g to Indra. In one he inquires, “who attracts then, 
fitice? 77 and “ with what praise may he propitiate (them), 
wanuering like kites in mid-air? 77 In answer to which the Maruts 
beg, that whatever the “ lord of fleet horses 77 has to say to them 
he will say “ with pleasant words.’ 7 Indra then explains: “ Sacred 
ribs are mine; (holy) praises give me pleasure; libations are for 
me; mv vigorous thunderbolt, hurled (against my foes), goes (to 
its mark); me do (pious worshippers) propitiate; hymns are 
addressed to me; these horses bear us to the presence (of those 
worshippers and that worship)/ 7 


1 he Maruts say that they are always ready to attend him, but 
that lie (Ir Ira) appropriates their sacrificial food. To this Indra 
replies : “ Where, Maruts, has that (sacrificial) food been assigned 
to you, which, for the destruction of Ahi, was appropriated* to me 
alone t For I indeed am fierce, and strong, and mighty, and 
have bowed down all mine enemies with death-dealing shafts/ 7 


The Maruts acknowledge that he has done much, but say that 
ii was with their assistance. 


Agastya, the poet of the hymn, concludes it, by bidding the 
Maruts come to the presence of their devout worshipper, who 
worships them with holy rites. 1 

In a subsequent hymn, of which also Agastya is the Rishi, In¬ 
dra again expresses discontent. “ It is not certain/ 7 he says, 
whaf to-day or what to-morrow will yield us: who comprehends 
this mystery? 77 Agafya, i n reply, says: “ Why, Indra, dost thou 
purpose to slay us? The Maruts are thy brethren; share with 
them (the offering) in peace; destroy us not in enmity/ 7 Then 
Indra says: “Wherefore, brother Agastya, dost thou, who art 
* my friend, treat me with disregard; verily we know what is in 
thy mind. Thou dost not intend to give us anything/ 7 

Agastya’s reply is: “ Let the priests decorate the altar; let 

them kindle the fire to the. east 77 ;.but he still declares 

*' indra along with the Maruts/’ 3 

Muir points to half a dozen other passages in which the 
Maruts arc said to worship Indra. 3 


1 Wilson's trans., vol. ii, pp. 145--14S; R. V. i, 163. 
’Ibid., vol. ii p. ICO; R. V., i, 70. 

*J. R. A. 3., New Series, vol. i, p. 113. 
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tvertheless, Indra’s greatness was assailed; for jn b 
- ' doubts are raised concerning liis existence. “ iJWClu 

a hymn, soliciting food, a true (hymn), if he truly 
■exists. Indra does not exist,” says some one: “who has seen 
him. whom- shall we praise?” “I am here, worshipper,” 
answers Indra; “ behold me. I surpass all creatures in great¬ 
ness. . . . . . Some few doubted and some few rebelled: but 
Indra-worship continued to increase in importance and magni¬ 
tude for centuries after the Rig-Veda period, until at length it 
was superseded by the worship of powers but little recognised 
m the early hymns. 

1 Muir, Orig. Sanskrit T., vol. iii, p. 151. 
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CHAPTER II 


It may be said that in our first chapter we placed the three gods, 
Agni, Indra and Savitri, on pedestals, grouping around them other 
gods seen less distinctly. This is substantially the idea which 
forces itself upon us whilst reading the Rig-Veda hymns. Sun, 
Fire, and the Firmament (or Heavens) represent distinct powers, 
or gods, and are invoked under various aspects, whilst the beautiful 
appearances of daybreak and the terrible sounds of thunderstorms 
are but attendant deities. Mitra, Aryaman, Vishnu are often 
only synonyms for the Sun, and Heaven, and Earth—Aditi and 
the Adityas are indistinct. 

Of these three principal gods, Agni appears with less of regal 
pomp than Indra, or the Sun; but, at the same time, one feels 
that Agni symbolises grander conceptions of infinitude. Agni is 
fire. Agni carries prayer to Heaven, invisible deity. Agni is the 
“ progenitor of Heaven and Earth.” Agni forgives sin. And 
this same Agni “ exists as a germ in the wood, and is generated 
by attrition .” 1 Sacred fire was procured by the same fashion of 
churning as that by which milk is converted into butter, and Indra 
is therefore invited to “ partake of the effusions of the mortar 
when they bind the churning-staff with a cord like reins.”- And 
when, engendered by force,” the flame appeared, the priests and 
assistants clapped their hands, and exclaimed, “ Mortals have 
begotten the immortal.” 

# Rig-Veda hymns abound in worship offered to symbols—a 
curious instance of which is afforded by worship addressed to a 
horse.. The horse is viewed as a symbol of the Sun; but a real 
horse is worshipped and also sacrificed. 

In later Sanskrit literature this sacrifice, called the Aswa- 
medha, is constantly alluded to. Its due performance, with pro- 
h. e liberality to officiating priests, was supposed to secure 
puramomu sovereignty for the royal sacrifice . 2 We will give two 
hymn, which describe an ideal horse or a real horse idealised . 2 


VIn Hn article by Muir d in J. R. A. S., New Saties vol i 

p. oJ, this arrangement i» justified; for he tells us that th - W 
grammarian Yaska m his Niruktu, -ays : ' ^ 

“ Ih( ; n aiv three doitic” according to the expounders of the V C( j a 
A / m ' F ii0 ' e P la /e JS on tlm earth; Va> a. or Indra, whose place is in 
the affnasplu re; and ^urya (the sunk wlr so place is in the skv ” 

* v lison s Inns., vol. i, p 72 ; R Y r . i. 28 . 
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jthe one ascribed to the Rishi Dirghatamas, “ the ' 
is considered to be the deity .” 1 It runs as folf 
Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, Ayu, Indra, the Lord of 
Ribhus and the Maruts, not rebuke us because we shali proclaim at 
the sacrifice the virtues of the swift horse sprung from the gods. 

“ When they lead before the horse, which is decked with pure 
gold ornaments, the ottering firmly grasped, the spotted goat bleats 
while walking onward; it goes the path beloved by Indra and 
Pushan . 2 


“ This goat, destined for all the gods, is led first with the quick 
horse, as Pushan’s share; for Tvashtri 3 himself raises to glory this 
pleasant offering which is brought with the horse. 

“ When thrice at the proper seasons men lead around the 
sacrificial horse which goes to the gods, Pushan’s share comes first, 
the goat which announces the sacrifice to the gods. 

“ Hotri, Adhvaryu, Avayaj, Agnimindha, Gravagrabha, and 
the wise Sanstri , 4 may you fill the streams (round the altar) with 
a sacrifice well prepared and well accomplished. 

“ They who cut the sacrificial post, and they who carry it, they 
who .make the ring for the post of the horse, and even they who 
bring together what is cooked for the horse, may their work be 
with us. 

“ He came on — (my prayer has been well performed) — the 
bright-backed horse goes to the. regions of the gods. Wise poets 
celebrate him, and we have won a good friend for the love of the 
gods. 

“ The halter of the swift one. the heel-ropes of the horse, the 
head-ropes, the girths, the bridle, and even the grass that has been 
put into his mouth,— may all these which belong to thee be with 
the gods ! 

“ What the flv eats of the flesh, what adheres to the stick, or 
to the axe, or to the hands of the immolator, and his nails, nia\ ail 
these which belong to thee be with the gods!” 

Two verses follow in the sam ■ strain, desiring that even the 
juice which flows from the roasted limb on the spit should be 
saved for the gods. ‘ They who examine the horse when roasted, 
they who say ‘ it smells well,* etc., may their work also be with us. 

x Max Mullor. A. s. L., p. 553; P V., i. 162. 

3 Pushan rides or drives a £oat. This Ls another name far the sun. 

3 Twashtri is a divine aitificer. 

4 These are the nam^s of the classes of priest - e mployed. 
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of the pot, the skewers, the knives, even the foot-f 

e horse,. , may all these which belong to th 

gods!” 



Verse 15 says: “May not the fire with smoky smell make 
thee hiss, may not the glowing cauldron smell and burst.” And 
again at verse 17 an apology is made for treating the divine offering 
as a horse. 

“ If some one strike thee with the heel or the whip, that thou 
mayest lie down, and thou art snorting with all thy might, then I 
purify all this with my prayer.” 


Ihe second of the Aswamedha hymns we give from the 
translation of Wilson. 1 The Rishi is the same. “ Thy great 
birth, O Horse, is to be glorified, whether first springing from the 
firmament or from •the water, inasmuch as thou hast neighed 
(auspiciously), for thou hast the wings of a falcon and the limbs 
of a deer. 


“ Trita harnessed the horse which was given by Yania: Indra 
first mounted him, and Gandharba seized his reins. Vasus, you 
fabricated the horse from the sun. 


“ Thou, horse, art Yama: thou art Aditya: thou art Trita by a 
mysterious act: thou art associated with Soma.” 

In verse 4 it is said: “ Thou declarest to me, Horse, who art 
('one with) Varuna, that which they have called thy most excellent 
birth.” In allusion to verse 6, Max Muller writes in his “ Com¬ 
parative Mythology ”: 

“ In the Veda, where the sun is addressed as a horse, the head 
of the horse is an expression meaning the rising sun. Thus the 
poet says: 4 I have known through thy mind thyself when it was 
still far—thee the bird flying up from below the sky. I saw a 
head with wings proceeding on smooth and dustless paths/ ” 

After this recognition of the horse as the symbol of the sun, 
we are carried back in verse 7 to behold him coming eagerly 
to receive food.” And then, after alluding to “the fnll-haunched, 
slender-waisted ” coursers (of the sun), which “gallop along like 
swans in rows,’’ the divine horse is described with his body “ made 
'->r mot inn”; his “mind rapid in intention as the wind”; “the 
hairs of his mane tossed in manifold directions.” 

“ ihe swift horse approaches the place of immolation, meditat¬ 
ing with mind intent upon the gods; the goat bound to him is led 
before him; after him follow the priests and the singers.” 


•Wilson’s trans., vol ii. p. 121; R. V., i, 163, 
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>!o (horse) to-day rejoicing to the gods, that (the sd 
M blessings to the donor.” 

lere are three hymns in which the horse is addressed as a 
Uivine horse under the name of Dadhikra—the straight-going, 
the graceful-moving, the resplendent, the rapid, the destroyer of 
•enemies like a heroic prince. 

“ Whom all men, rejoicing, praise, rushing everywhere, as it 
•down a precipice, springing with his feet like a hero eager for war, 
■drawing a car, and going swift as the wind. . . 

“ Dadhikra has spread abroad- the five classes of beings by his 
strength, as the sun (diffuses) the waters by his radiance; may he, 
the giver of hundreds and thousands, associate these praises with 
agreeable (rewards).” 


• In the second hymn the same Rishi, Vamadeva, says: “ May 
Aditi, consentient with Mitra and Varuna, render him free from 
sin who has performed the worship of the steed Dadhikra, when 
the fire has been kindled at the opening of the dawn.” 

And in the third, after speaking of Dadhikra as true, rapid, 
and leaping like a grasshopper, the poet concludes thus: “ He is 

Hansa (the sun) dwelling in light; Vasil (the wind) dwelling in 
the firmament; the invoker of the gods (Agni) dwelling on the 
altar; the guest (of the worshipper) dwelling in the house 
...... born in the waters, in the rays of light, in the verity (of 

manifestation) in the (eastern) mountain, the truth (itself).’* 71 

The sacrificial post or tree to which a victim, about to be 
offered, was tied, is another accessory of worship symbolised on 
the occasion of sacrifice as itself divine. One hymn by Viswamitra. 
is entirely addressed to this post, literally “ forest lord.” 


Vanaspati, the devout anoint thee with sacred butter at the 
sacrifice .... 

‘‘ Standing on the east of the kindled (fire).keep¬ 

ing off our enernv at a distance, stand up for great auspiciousness. 

“ Be exalted Vanaspati,.upon this sacred spot of earth, being 
measured with careful measurement, and bestow food upon the 
offerer of the sacrifice. 


“ Well clad and hung with wreaths catties the youthful 
(pillar) ; most excellent it is as soon as generated; steadfast and 
wis venerators of the gods, meditating piously in their minds, 
raise it up. 


1 Wilson's trails., vol. iii, pp. 195-199; R V. iv, 38—10. 

H.O.R.- -3 
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(in the forest) and beautified in the sacrifice 
is (again) engendered for the sanctification of th« 
rites) ; steadfast, active, and intelligent (priests) con¬ 
secrate it with intelligence, and the devout worshipper recites its 


praise. 


It is then hoped that those posts which devout men have cut 
down, and which priests have fabricated, will convey the offerings 
to the gods, and having invoked the protection of the Adityas, 
heaven, earth, and the firmament, the hymn concludes thus: 

Arrayed in bright (garments) entire (in their parts), these 
pillars ranging in rows like swans, have come to us erected by 
pious sages on the east (of the fire) ; they proceed resplendent on 
the path of the gods. 

Entire in alliparts and girded with rings, they appear upon 
the earth like the horns of horned cattle; hearing their praises by 
the priests: may they protect us in battles. 

“ Vanaspati mount up with a hundred branches, that we may 
mount with a thousand, thou whom the sharpened hatchet has 
brought for great auspiciousness . V1 

Muir calls attention to hymns in the Atharva-Veda, which 
ascribe divine powers even to implements used in sacrifice, as: 
“ The kidle ( j n Ini ) has established the sky," “ the ladle ( upablirit ), 
the atmosphere, and the ladle ( dhruva ), the stable earth/’ And 
to an ox, which is curiously described as having an udder, and 
giving milk. This, Aufrecht conjectures, means the kettle called 
gharwa, which is a four-legged kettle used for boiling milk, and 
other materials used for sacrificial purposes. 2 

The soma-plant is another adjunct of sacrifice, which became 
itself divine, but it differs from the sacrificial horse and the post, 
ard ah other symbols; for instead of being considered divine 
merely whilst associated with sacrifice, the Soma became an in¬ 
dependent deity. The intoxicating properties of the prepared 
soma-juice may have been the cause. They certainly recognised 
it as a quickener of the intellect. “ Soma, like the sea/' says one 
of their hymns, ‘Mias poured forth 1 ongs, and hymns, and 
thoughts.” 8 


Dr* Windischmann, in his treatise on this subject, says: .... 
The sound.of the trickling juice is regarded as a sacred hymn. 
The gods drink the sacred beverage; they long for it (as it does 


1 Wilvon’s trans.. vol. iii, p. 4: K. V., iii, g. 
7 Wilson. It. V.. i, 118 
* R. V., ix, 96. 
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i) ; they are nourished by it, and thrown into a 
tion. Indra, the As wins, the Maruts and Agni, all k 
Their great deeds under its influence. The beverage is 

divine: it purifies, it inspires joy, it is a water of life;. 

it gives health and immortality.” 1 

Muir has translated some verses which justify these views, 
as, “ Sonia, when drunk, impels my voice; it stimulates the ardent 
thought.” 2 Another passage is rendered thus: 

“ We’ve quaffed the soma bright. 

And are immortal grown; 

WVve entered into light, 

And all the gods have known. 


What mortal now can harm. 

Or foeman vex us more? 

Through thee, beyond alarm, 

Immortal god, we soar.” 3 

In one hymn, the discovery of this “ Lord of plants ” is attri¬ 
buted to Indra, who discovered it “ hidden, like the nestlings of 
a bird, in a rock, amidst a pile of rocks enclosed by bushes. 1 

And again in a hymn, of which the poet Gotama is the Rishi: 
“ Agni and Soma, the wind brought one of you from heaven; a 
hawk carried off the other by force from the summit.” 5 

Drought as a dragon had seized the soma plant, and from his 
jaws it was rescued by the divine hawk “ The swift-winged hawk 
which, with a wheelless car, bore the Soma, became in consequence 
pre-eminent over other hawks:” 

In other hymns the hawk is apparently identified with Indra. 
“When the bird, intimidating (its guardians), carried off hence 


1 Ueber den Somacultus dor Arier, p. 130; R. V., vi, 47, 3. 

a R. V. viii, 88, 3. 

3 Muir’s Oricr. Sanskrit T., vol. iii, p. 162, and J. R. A. S., New Scries, 
i 94^ 

4 Wilsons trams., vol. ii, p. 32; R. V. i. 130. 

8 Ibid., vol. i, p. 241; R. V.. 1, 93. 

The story of i pod in the form of a hawk having carried away the 
Soma from a mountain fastness is thought to resemble the Scandinavian 
legends. It is told in the F.dda, lhai Odin discovered the inebriating 
mead in the ice-bound caverns of the (giants). lie bo d his way 
through rocks, and corrupted the guardians of the caverns, and ^ got 
possession of the coveted liquor. And then npsmnmg the torn of an 
eagle, ho carried it off for. the beuefit of gods and men. In the Ycdic 
hymns, frost is not the enemy, bin drought. See notice of works on 
Folk-Lore by Kuhn and Kelly, in Spectator, for Jan. 9fii, 1861. 
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i), it was at large; flying, swift as thought, alomg 
(of the firmament). 

ring taken it, the hawk brought the Soma with him to a 

thousand and ten thousand sacrifices.This being 

provided, ..... the unbewildered (Indra) destroyed in the 
exhilaration of the Soma (his) bewildered foes.” 1 

This is followed by another hymn, of which the Rishi is again 
Vamadeva. “ Being still in the germ, 1 have known all the births 
of these divinities in their order: a hundred bodies of iron con¬ 
fined me, but as a hawk I came forth with speed. 


When the hawk screamed (with exultation) on his descent 

- rom heaven,.the archer, Krisanu, pursuing with the 

speed of thought, apd stringing his bow, let fly an arrow against 


Amongst verses addressed to earthly objects, we observe first, 
n bird, supposed to be a partridge, whose cry, when coming from 
the south, was thought ominous of good fortune: “Crying re¬ 
peatedly. and foretelling what will come to pass, the Kapinjala 
gives (due) direction to its voice, as a helmsman (guides) a 
boat. 

“ May no kite, no eagle, kill thee; may no archer, armed with 
arrows, reach thee; crying repeatedly, in the region of the Pitris, 
be ominous of good fortune. 3 . . . . 

1 he next hymn, which is also by the Rishi Gritsamada, again 
offcis praises to this bird: He utters both notes, as the chaimter 
of the Sanm recites the Gayatri and Trishtubh. 

“Thou singest, bird, like the Udgatri chanting the Santa; 
thou rnurmurest like the Brahmaputra at sacrifices. 

“When uttering thy cry, O bird, proclaim good fortune; 
when sitting silently, cherish kind thoughts towards us; when thou 
criest as thou art flying, let the sound be like that of a lute: so 
that, blessed with excellent descendants, we may worthily praise 
thee at this sacrifice.” 4 

The feeling with which an eclipse of the sun was regarded has 
the ^antt- fanciful, superstitious character. This phenomenon was 
attributed to Svarbhanu, who was supposed to be the son of an 
Amitr or a Danava, two names which arc indifferently applied to 

3 Wikon*8 trail'., vo!. iii, t . 173; R. V., iv, 26. 

J Ibid., vol. iii, p. 174; R V.. iv, 27. 

4 Ibid., vol. ii, p 316; R. V ii, 42 

4 Ibid., p. 317; R. V., ii. 43. 
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are destructive or hostile, 
ishi Atri. 1 


We will quote from a 


r $ 7 

§L 


/hen Surya, the son of the Asttra Swarbhanu, overspread 
thee with darkness, the worlds were beheld like one bewildered, 
knowing not his place. 

“ When, Indra, thou wast dissipating those illusions of 
Swarbhanu which were spread below the sun, then Atri, by his 
fourth sacred prayer, discovered the sun concealed by the darkness 
impeding his functions.” 

The Sun himself then speaks, saying to the poet: “ Let 

not the violator, Atri, through hunger, swallow with fearful (dark¬ 
ness) me, who am thine: thou art Mitra, whose wealth is truth: 
do thou and the royal Varuna both protect me.” 

Speaking again in his character of Rishi, the poet says: 
“ Then the Brahman (Atri), applying the stones together, 2 pro¬ 
pitiating the gods with praise, and adoring them with reverence, 
placed the eye of Surya in the sky: lie dispersed the delusions of 
Swarbhanu. 


“ The sun, whom the Asura Swarbhanu had enveloped with 
darkness, the sons of Atri subsequently recovered: no others were 
able (to effect his release).” 

Further instances might easily be added in which we should 
find that the grass, the cows, and the mortar in which the Soma 
juice is prepared, and even the stones which express it, receive a 
passing testimony of loving adoration. But enough has already 
been cited to show that the Rishis had an excessive inclina¬ 
tion towards symbolism and personification. Nor can this be 
ranked as altogether an Oriental peculiarity, for the earliest poetry 
of other nations is marked by the sanit tendencies. It is a question 
still unsolved whether, and, if so, to what extent, the expressions 
used by the Rig-\ eda poets were nu relv passing metaphors, or 
even at that early period had already become developed in India 
into objects of real belief. The same doubt might applv to 
attempts made to identify Prometheus and Vulcan with the birth 
°f the Yedic god Agni. One feels that the two notions arc related, 
hut cannot trace their genealogy. Other identifications again, 
such as that of the mythical dragons and the dragon-shaped cloud, 
into which Indra cast his thunderbolt, are sufficiently obvious. 
Yritra, the demon which imprisoned the rains, was the same as 
Alii, Ahi was the same hs Sushna, and Sushua was another name 


1 Wilson’d trans . vol. iii, p. 297; R. V., 40. 

8 For soma sacrifice. 
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gilt. Thus drought was a dragon; and Kuhn be 
A^edic cloud-dragon was the original of all the dra; 
3 ound in the sculptures, pictures, and stories of Northern 
Europe, including that over which St. George of England 
triumphed. 

Indra not only hurled his thunderbolt at Ahi, but he “ stole 
the wheel of the car of the sun,” and sent that at “ the malignant.” 
“ Indra, thou hast for the sake of a mortal discomfited the sun.” 
One has been accustomed to look upon the sun as superior to 
Indra; but these relative positions were liable to change; and it 
is probable that Kutsa, for whose sake the wheel was stolen, was 
one of a party, or sect, who gave the highest worship to Indrg. 
as supreme. This idea of rolling about the sun as a fiery wheel 
is also traced to Germany. 1 


Before touching upon the more abstract conceptions of Deity, 
of which the early hymns afford most interesting signs, we must 
notice the position there given to Yama, Death. In later Sanskrit 
literature, Yama was regarded as God of Death, and Ruler over the 
Manes (disembodied spirits). But this conception was of gradual 
formation; and in the hymns of the Rig-Veda the word Yama 
seems to have implied little more than Death; as, R. V. i, 38, 5: 
“ Let not thy worshipper go along the road of Yama.” When 
these hymns discuss the possibilities of future life, they allude 
to other gods, but not to Yama. In the 10th book of the Rig- 
Veda a hymn occurs in which Yama is described as coming into 
existence in company with a twin sister named Yatni, their 
father being called Vivaswat, and their mother Saraiiyu. For 
the precise meaning of the words Vivaswat and Saranyu, some 
choice of interpretation is presented; for by one eminent scholar 
Vivaswat is called the “ sky,” by another the ” light of heaven,” 
whilst the literal meaning of the word appears to be “ the 
expanding.” We therefore adopt the suggestion made in a recent 
publication.'- that Vivaswat implies the firmament “expanding” 
to the sight at daybreak, or, in other words, becoming zvarm at 
sunrise. In corroboration of which interpretation, we observe 
that Yama is on some occasions called the son of Gandharva, 
this being a word which implies the solar fire. According to the 

1 8ee J. Griihm, Deutsch< Mythologie (2nd ed.), 578, 5S6, where it is 
stated that the sun in the Edda i* called a "fair or bright Wheel/ 9 The 
relic of an annual hstiva! is alluded (o, in which a symbolic waggon 
wheel sn on fire, and rolled 1.0 ally down a hill.—Kelly. European 
Folk-Lore, 58. 64. 

* (Gold*tiickor) Chambers’* Cycloj■:> dia, x, 488. 
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Saranyu is the dark cool air. The warm 
rig/meets the cold air of night, and the result is a dckjJ 
^rrent of cold and warm united. This is Yama and his twin 
ter Yami. But as currents of air caused by daybreak are of 
short duration, Yama is represented by the poet as disentangling 
himself from Yami so soon as they are born, and going alone into 
a mysterious region between heaven and earth. It is probably a 
later conception of the Vedie period which describes this as an 
abode made for him by the spirits or manes, and him as the first 
of mortals who went to that world; “ for in passages * where these 
ideas are expressed, there is,” says the article alluded to above, 
“ an association between the moving air and departed life which is 
foreign to the oldest notions of the Vedas/’ It is in the 10th book 
of the Rig-Veda, and again in the Atharva-Veda, that Yama is 
spoken of as the first of men who departed to the celestial world—- 
“ the first who found for us the way.” At this period Yama is 
one of the Pitris (souls of ancestors), ultimately he becomes a 
king, who dwells “ in light,” and grants “ luminous abodes to 
the pious.” But although the disembodied souls of good men are 
welcomed when they reach the presence of Yama, the road to 
his dwelling is guarded by two four-eyed, brindled terrific dogs— 
one dog being spotted, and the other dark— a notion which was 
possibly suggested by the dark and spotted effects of twilight in 
the “ twice-four regions of the compass,” athwart which the 
breeze of morning is supposed to rush. These watch dogs, we 
understand, signify that however happy future existence may 
be, the road of death is beset by terror. “ Choose an auspici< 
path,” “ hasten past the two four-eyed brindled dogs/’ are words 
addressed to the soul of a man whose body is being burnt; and 
again, under similar circumstances, Yama’s favour is implored 
for the soul entrusted to bis “ two four-eyed, road-guarding, man- 
observing watch dogs,” which arc further spoken of as “ the two 
brown messengers of Yama, broad of nostril and insatiable, which 
wander about among men.” 


To place ourselves in sympathy with this beautiful myth, we 
must bear in mind that in India the heat and light of the sun are 
overpowering, and that there is little twilight either at even¬ 
ing or in morning. Darkness comes and goes with almost a 
startling rapidity; and man, who has slept during a portion of 
the glaring daylight, welcomes the long hours of darkness, not 
mainly S as hours of slumber, but as hours of relief from heat and 
sunshine. Hindus do not, as we do, shut out the night with 
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hS/and closed doors, but often remain in the open air, \1 
faintest sign of coming light, and conscious of the eak 

_lents of the still night-air. A solemn feeling seems then 

to have awakened the idea, that the transient breeze coming forth 
from darkness and passing away into space, resembled death; and 
thus followed an impression, that death was a power that must 
be propitiated by offerings. But the office of judging the dead 
is not assigned to Yama in the Rig-Veda. 

\Ye must now turn to those important hymns in which the 
“ different gods ” were viewed as “ separate members of one 
soul.” In a most interesting paper on the “ Progress of the 
Vedic Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity,” Muir 
refers to Yaska's opinion in the words above quoted. He 
observes, however, that Yaska wrote “at a period when reflection 
had long been exercised upon the contents of the hymns, and 
when speculation had made considerable advances.” Muir then 
proceeds to show that such reflection had commenced even in the 
earlier hymns, and is indicated by addressing deity “ under such 
new names as Viswakarman and Prajapati (lord of all creatures), 
appellations which were not suggested by ariy limited function 
connected with any single department of nature, but by the more 
general and abstract notion of divine power operating in the 
production and government of the universe/’ 

In the 81st and 82nd hymns of the 10th book of the Rig- 
Veda, Muir finds the word Viswakarman, which “ had formerly 

been used as an epithet of Indra,”.to have become the 

name of a deity, if not of the deity. 

“ Our father, who, a rishi and a priest, celebrated a sacrifice, 
offering up all these worlds,—he earnestly desiring substance, 
veiling his earliest (form), entered into later (men). 

“ What was the position, what, and of what kind, was the 
beginning, from which the all-seeing Viswakarman produced the 
earth, and disclosed the sky by his might? 

‘ The one god, who has on every side eyes, on every side a 
face, on every side arms, on every side feet, when producing the 
earth, blows it forth with liis arms and with his wings. 

; What was the forest, what was the tree, from which they 
fashioned the heaven and the earth? Inquire mentally, ye sages, 
what that was on which he took his stand, when establishing the 
worlds/' 1 

J J. R. A. «S , Now Series, vol. i, p. 342. Orig. Sanskrit T., vol. iv» 
pp. 5, 7. 
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82nd hymn of the same book of the Rig-Veda, Vil 
' called “ wise,” u pervading,” “ the creator, the d^§j 
me “ One ” who “ dwells beyond the abode of the seven 
The last verse says, “ Ye know not him who produced 
these things; something else is within you. The chanters of 
hymns go about enveloped in mist, and unsatisfied with idle talk.” 



In the following hymn, known as the Purusha-Sukta, 1 we 
find again the same idea of a Supreme God, wdio produced the 
world by offering himself in sacrifice. 

“ Purusha has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand 
feet. On every side enveloping the earth, he overpassed (it) by 
a space of ten fingers. 

“ Purusha himself is this whole (universe), which has been 
and whatever shall be. He is also the lord of immortality, since 
(or when) by food he expands. 

“ Such is his greatness; and Purusha is superior to this. All 
existences are a quarter of him, and three-fourths of him (are) 
that which is immortal in the sky. 

“ With three quarters Purusha mounted upwards. A quarter 
of him was again produced here. He was then diffused every¬ 
where over things which eat and things which do not eat. 


“ From him was born Viraj; and from Yiraj, Purusha: when 
born, he extended beyond the earth, both behind and before. 

“ When the gods performed a sacrifice with Purusha as the 
oblation, the spring was its butter, the summer its fuel, and the 
autumn its (accompanying) offering. 

This victim, Purusha, born in the beginning, they immolated 
on the sacrificial grass; with him the* gods, the Sadhyas. and the 
Rishis sacrificed. r - 


The hymn goes on to say that Purusha, being divided, “ The 
Brahman was his mouth; the Rajanya was made his arms: the 
Vaisya was his thighs; the Sudra sprang from his feet.” And 
having further declared that the sun. the moon, the earth, the 
sky, were all made from portions o; Purusha, the hymn con¬ 
cludes thus: 

“ When the gods, performing sacrifice, bound Purusha as a 
victim, there were seven sticks (stuck up) for it (around the 
fTreJ), and thrice seven pieces of fuel were made. 

a R. V., x, 90. 

’Muir’s Orig. Sanskrit T., vol. i (2nd ed.), p. 9. 
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With sacrifice the gods performed the sacrifice. Thes? 
ihest rites. These great powers have sought the sky, 
fe former Sadhyas, gods ? ” l 

The most remarkable point in this Purusha-Sukta is that, 
although Purus ha is recognised as having a kind of personality, 
as Lord of immortality, and himself the universe, he is offered 
up in sacrifice. Muir says that the hymn was “ evidently pro¬ 
duced at a period when the ceremonial of sacrifice had become 
largely developed, when great virtue was supposed to reside in 
its proper celebration, and when a mystical meaning had come to 
be attached to the various materials and instruments of the ritual 
as well as to the different members of the victim.” 


The Purusha-Sukta is also important, owing to the origin it 
attributes to Brahmans, Bajanyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras; but on 
this point it is observed that, “ in a hymn of this allegorical and 
mystical character, it cannot be assumed that the writer intended 
to represent it as a historical fact, that the four different classes 
sprang from different parts of Purusha’s body; any more than 
that he desired to assert as literally true, what he has stated in 
verses 13 and 14, that ‘ the moon was produced from his mind, 
the sun from his eye V’ 2 etc., etc. The Rishis did not in fact aim 
at being historians; they were poets, striving to account for the 
phenomena of the universe by sublime, but contradictory, con¬ 
jectures. 


Before we quit this subject of sacrifice as producing the 
world, we must quote some verses of the 130th hymn of the 10th 
book of the Rig-Veda. 

The (web of) sacrifice, which is stretched on every side with 
threads, which is extended with one hundred (threads), the work 
of the gods,—these fathers who have arrived weave it; they sit 
where it is extended (saying): * weave forwards, weave back¬ 
wards. The man stretches it out and spins it, the man has 
extended it over this sky V’ 3 

It is then stated that the Sama-Veda verses were the shuttles 
for the woof, the Gayatri was the metre attendant upon Agni, 
each metre being devoted to a special god. l< By this means 

men were made Rishis.Beholding, I know (or I believe 

I behold) with my mind, (as) an eye, those ancients who per¬ 
formed this sacrifice/* 3 


J J. R. A. S., New Series, vol. i, pp. 353-357. 

'Muir’s Grig Sanskrit T. vol. i (2nd ed.), pp. 14, 15. 
''Ibid., vol. iii, p 173. 
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^re are some hymns in the Atharva-Veda transla^ 
which 44 The Supreme Deity appears/’ he says, 
x t:ed under the appellation of Skambha (or support).’” 
verses he seems to be identified with Purusha, but distinct 
from and superior to Prajapati, and again identified with Indra, 
and perhaps also with the highest Brahma who is “ represented 
as born (or perhaps developed) from toil and tapas.' Amid 
this confusion of persons, it is satisfactory to refer to the deri¬ 
vation of the word. Goldstucker, as quoted by Muir, replies to 
a question from the latter in these words: “ The sense of skambha 
is, in my opinion, the same as that given in your 4 Original 
Sanskrit Texts/ vol. iv, pp. 17, 18 —skambh and stambh being 
merely phonetic varieties of the same dhatu, and skambha therefore 
the same as stambha . It is the 4 fulcrum/ and in the Atharva-Veda 
hymns, x, 7, 8, seems to mean the fulcrum of the whole world, 
in all its physical, religious, and other aspects. The object of the 
hymn being to inquire what this fulcrum is, from the answer given 
to the various questions, it seems to follow that it is there imagined 
to be the primitive Deity or the primitive Veda, the word brahman 
in the neuter implying both. From this primitive Veda, not 
visibly but yet really (sat) existing, not only all the gods, worlds, 
religious rites (verses 1,2 flf., 19 ff.) were derived, but also the 
existing three Vedas (verse 14) and the Atharvan were 
4 fashioned/ (verse 20).” 

For the remainder of this very important passage we must 


refer to Muir’s article. 2 

These hymns indicate considerable advance towards recogni¬ 
tion of unity in the “Support” of the universe. A very inde¬ 
finite recognition, we must allow; for, although Skambha is the 
44 highest divine mystery,”— 44 Men say that nonentity is one, the 
highest member of Skambha.” Such expressions are not infre¬ 
quent in the ancient hymns, and we believe they indicate that the 
poet’s views and feelings about infinity were such as no exiting 
theories could satisfy. 

The following hymn was first brought into notice by 
Colebrooke. 3 44 Then there was no entity, nor nonentity; no 
world, nor sky*, nor aught above it: nothing anywhere in the happi¬ 
ness of anv one, involving or involved; noi water deep and 
dangerous. Death was not; nor then was immortality; nor dis¬ 
tinction of day and night. But that breathed without afflatiou, 


’Muir, J. R. A. S., New Serie?, vol. i, p 361. 

*J. R. A. S., Now Series, vol. i, p. 390. 
*Co*ebrooke, Misc. Essays, i, p. 33; R. V.. v 129. 
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jwjth (Swadha) her who is sustained with hirn. Other 
nothing existed (which) since (has been). Darkness tj^ 
^yaji^xior) this universe was enveloped with darkness, and was 
undistinguishable (like fluids mixed in) waters; but that mass, 
which was covered by the husk, was (at length) produced by the 
power of contemplation.” 

Muir gives the following translation of this hymn 1 : “ There 

was then neither nonentity nor entity: there was no atmosphere, 
nor sky above. What enveloped (all) ? Where, in the re¬ 
ceptacle of what (was it contained) ? Was it water, the profound 
abyss ? 

“ Death was not then, nor immortality; there was no distinc¬ 
tion of day or night. That One breathed calmly, self-supported; 
there was nothing different from or above it. 

“ In the beginning darkness existed, enveloped in darkness. 
All this was undistJViguishable water. That One which lay void, 
and wrapped in nothingness, was developed by the power of fervour 
(tap as). 

“ Desire (kama) first arose in It, which was the primal germ 
of mind; (and which) sages, searching with their intellect, have dis¬ 
covered in their heart to be the bond which connects entity with 
nonentity. 

“ The ray (or cord) which stretched across these (worlds), 
was it below or was it above? There were these impregnating 
powers and mighty forces, a self-supporting principle beneath, and 
energy aloft. 

“ Who knows, who here can declare, whence has sprung, 
'.vhence, this creation? The gods are subsequent to the formation 
of this (universe) ; who then knows whence it arose? 

Prom what this creation arose, and whether (any one) made 
it or not, —He who in the highest heaven is its ruler, he verily 
knows, or (even) he does not know.” 

Referring to the views which ancient Hindus entertained of 
ih se ideas, we find a writer in the Satapatha Brahmana of the 
nite Yajur-Veda, explaining that “in the beginning this uni- 
v erse was, as it were, and was not, as it were ..... There 
was then neither nonentity nor entity; for mind was, as it were, 
neiihci entity nor nonentity.” But it is further explained that 
“mind being created.” \hhed to become manifest, and for this 
purpose mimi performed vigorous abstraction, which was an 

3 Sec Muir’s Paper, entitled, “ Progress of the Vedic Religion toward- 
Abstract Conceptions of Hie Deity/’ 





fire.” 1 


severe that mind swooned; but afterwards 
yoice, voice created breath, breath created eye, eye 
-ar, ear created action (or ceremony), and action created 
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We observe the same desire to express belief in an unknown 
infinite power in the 121st hymn of the 10th book of the Rig- 
Veda. The following verses are quoted from a translation by 
Max Muller,- the first words being: 

“ In the beginning there arose the source of golden 

Kght.^. 

“ He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power the 
sea proclaims, with the distant river;—He whose these regions are. 
as it were his two arms;— Who is the god to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice? 


“ He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm—He 
through whom the heaven was established, nay, the highest heaven 
—He who measured out the light in the air;—Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

“ He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by His will, 
look up, trembling inwardly—He over whom the rising sun shines 
forth;—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

“ Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, where they placed 
the seed and lit the fire, thence arose He who is the only life of the 
bright gods;—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice? 

“ He who by His might looked even over the water-clouds, the 
clouds which gave strength and lit the sacrifice, He who is God 
above all gods; — Who is the God to whom we shall offer cur 
sacrifice ? ” 

Muir, in his later version, commences this hymn thus: 

Hiranyagarbha arose in the beginning.” And he gives a tenth 
and concluding verse: “ Prajapati, no other than thou is lord over 

all these created things; may we obtain that, through desire of 
which we have invoked thee; may we become masters of riches. 

But the ancient Hindus did not merely make sublime enquiries 
touching the existence and eternity of God and the universe, but 
they were a people who could confess ignorance and say, “ 1 
understand not.” “ Mine cars are turned (to hear him), mine 
eyes (to behold him) ; this light that is placed in the heart (seeks 


M. R. A. S . New Series, vol. i, p. 315. 
2 A. S. L., p. 569. 

8 Orig. Sanskrit T., vol. iv, pp. 11, 15. 
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fyioivhim) .What shall I declare him? How sY. 

Afend him? ’ n 

lanv other passages might be cited to show their feeling of 
the impossibility of understanding these subjects; but yet more 
interesting are their confessions of sin, as: 

“ May our sin, Agni, be repented of.” 

“ Thou whose countenance is turned to all sides, art our 
defender: may our sin be repented of. Do thou convey us in a 
ship across the sea for our welfare: may our sin be repented of.” 2 

But the most touching confessions of weakness, sin, and 
sorrow are in hymns to Yaruna, 8 thus translated by Max Muller : 

“ Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house of clay; have 
mercy, Almighty, have mercy! 

” If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the wind ; have 
mercy, Almighty, htPre mercy! 

“ Through want of strength, thou strong and bright god, have 
1 gone to the wrong shore; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy! 

“ Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in the 
midst of the waters; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy! 

“ Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence before the 
heavenly host; whenever we break thy law through thoughtlessness ; 
have mercy, Almighty, have mercy! ” 4 

In another hymn of this character the penitent says: 

“ It was not our doing, O Varuna, it was necessity, an in¬ 
toxicating draught, passion, dice, thoughtlessness. The old is near 
to mislead the young; even sleep brings unrighteousness.” 5 

Alluding to these confessions, Muir observes: “ Varuna, far 
more than any other god, was regarded as possessing a high moral 
character.” And “ the same, or nearly the same, functions and 
attributes,” he continues. “ as are ascribed to Varuna are also 
attributed to him and Mitra conjointly. They uphold and rule 
over the earth and sky, the shining and the terrestrial regions, and 
place the sun in the heavens,” and so forth. But the distinction 
is, as pointed out by Roth, that, whilst Mitra and Varuna are 
equally the kings of day, Varuna alone is regent of the night. 0 

1 Wilson’a trans., vol. iii, p. 397: R. V.. vi, 9. 

: Ibid., vol. i. pp 253, 254; R V., i, 97. 

1 Varuna id a nr*mo for the ruler over Xight and Water. It is the 
diiate word ns the Greek Onranos. and mean.- something which cover.-, 
a? water covers the earth and night covers the heavens. High moral 
character is always attributed to Varuna, but it is to Varuna as a symbol 
of Unseen, Tinpcrson; 1 Almighty power. 

4 A. 8. L, p. 640; R V., vii, 87. 6 Ibid., p. 541; R. V, vii, 86. 

*J. R. A. S., New Series, vol. i, p. 86. 
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Vedic hymns have been giving us the religions thought and 
poetic expression of the most ancient period of Hinduism, and, 
at the same time, have been leading us on to inquiries where it 
was that this “ nation’s life ” commenced. To such inquiry the 
hymns themselves make a reply, by pointing to the number and 
importance of their rivers. Indra, they say, “ Dug with the 
thunderbolt the beds of the rivers, and sent them forth by long- 
continuous paths/’ 

“ By sacrifice the divine rivers, immortal, unobstructed, con¬ 
tinue perpetually to flow with sweet waters, like a horse that is 
being urged in his speed.” 1 

Or a libation used in sacrifice is said to fall copious, swift as 
the wind, and rapid as the waters of a river down a declivity, 
breaking through the confining banks, and hurrying on with their 
waves, like a high-spirited steed/’ 2 

Rig-Veda poets delight not only in the force, but also in the 
number of the rivers by which they are surrounded. Two or more 
rivers are continually invoked, indra is praised because “ he has 
replenished the four rivers of sweet water, spread over the surface 
of the earth.” 3 And on another occasion “ fear entered into the 
heart of Indra,” and he traversed ninety and nine streams like a 
(swift) hawk.” 4 The more usual language of the Rig-Veda is 

that Indra sent forth seven rivers. “ Indra.made the 

waters flow for man;.he has sent forth the seven rivers.” 3 

” Indra.thou beeamest (furious) like a horse's tail, 

thou hast rescued the kine;.thou hast let loose the seven 

rivers.” 6 

These “ seven great rivers ” are supposed to have “ aug¬ 
mented in might” the radiant god Agni “ as soon as he was 
born.” “ The seven eternal, ever-youthful rivers, sprung from 
the same source, received Agni as their common embryo.” 7 

1 Wilson’s turns., vol. iii. p. 124 R. V.. iv, 3. 

2 Ibid., p. 229: R. V., iv. 58. 

3 Ibid., vol. i. p. 168; R. V . i 62. 

* Ibid . vol. i, pp. 88. 89; R. V.. i. 32. 

°Ibid., vol. iii p. 175; R. V., iv, 28. 

"Ibid., vol. i p. 87; R. V., i, 32. 

7 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 320; R. V.. iii, 1. 
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yther poet says, “all (sacrificial) viands concentre? 
the seven great rivers flow into the ocean.” 1 


$L 


these and similar passages have long been accepted as signs 
that the Rig-Veda Hindus must have dwelt in the country of the 
seven rivers, a district described in Sanskrit literature as the 
Sapta Sindhu; but it is to Vivien de Saint-Martin that we are 
indebted for a more definite and accurate knowledge of Rig-Veda 
geography. 2 St. Martin has devoted much time and attention to 
his treatise on this subject, feeling that it was the geography of 
the hymns which gave them real historic value, and that by an 
inquiry of this nature alone it was possible to fix the site of the 
Hindus during the Rig-Veda period, and to trace their progress 
from the Indus to the Ganges. He finds in Langlois’s translation 
of the Rig-Veda a hymn addressed especially to rivers, which he 
believes to be arr^ngst the later compositions of the Rig-Veda 
period. Seventeen rivers are there separately invoked, the chief 
of which he identifies with the rivers of the Punjab. The inspiring 
subject of the hymn is the grandeur of Sindhu (or the Indus). 
Sindhu descends from the hills with the sound of thunder. Other 
rivers hasten on to bring tribute to the great Sindhu, who marches 
grandly as a mighty monarch between the extended wings of his 
army. But the poet is dwelling, apparently, in the eastern quarter 
of the Rig-Veda territory, and he has seen, or has, at least, heard 
of the Ganges and the Jumna. The hymn commences, “ O Ganga, 
Yamuna, Saraswati.” 8 St. Martin observes that only on one 
other occasion is the Ganges mentioned in the hymns; the Jumna 
is better known, being nearer to the Indus, but is comparatively 
unimportant, whereas the Saraswati, which is the third river of 
the invocation, “belongs completely to the historic theatre ” of 
the period. The Saraswati is worshipped as a protecting barrier 
between Hindus and eastern enemies. 


“ The Saraswati is the most beautiful, the most amiable, the 
most honoured among the seven sisters. 1 

tk The waves of the Saraswati flow for our protection, she is 
for us like a town of iron. 5 


1 Wilson’s tranp., vol. i, p. 189; R. V., i. 71. 

77 hfc hl-ude sur la Geographic ct les populations primitives du 

Nora-Quest de PInde, d'apres les Hymns Vediques. Parici, I860 
* Ibid., p. 12. 

4 St. Martin, G^ographie. p. 15. 

•Ibid., p. 16. 
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i|k J% ras y at ^ do thou protect us; associated with the ]n! 

* ( ot purpose), overcome our foes,^ whilst Indra sla}^ 

the Sandikas. 1 

May Indra be most prompt to come nigh for our protection, 
and Saraswati dwelling with (tributary) rivers.” 2 

And again in the 6th book of the Rig-Veda from which we 
have just quoted, the Rishi Bharadwaja addresses a whole hymn 
to the Saraswati. As a goddess, but still a river, she is thus 
described 3 : 


“ With impetuous and mighty waves she breaks down the 
precipices of the mountains, like a"digger for the lotus fibres: we 
adore for our protection, with praises and with sacred rites, 
Saraswati, the underminer of both her banks. 

Destroy, Saraswati, the revilers of the gods, the offspring 
of the universal deluder, Brisaya; giver of sustenance, thou hast 
acquired for men the lands (seized by the Asuras), and hast 
showered water upon them, 

“ May the fierce Saraswati, riding in a golden chariot, the 
destructress of enemies, be pleased by our earnest laudation. 

“ May Saraswati, who has seven sisters, . 

May Saraswati, filling (with radiance) the vast expanse of 
earth and heaven, defend us from the reviler.” 

In conclusion, Saraswati, “ who is the most impetuous of all 
streams,” is entreated not to overwhelm the worshippers “ with 
(excess of) water.” 

At a later period, the Saraswati attained a reputation for such 
. sanctity, that holy hermitages, or associations of ascetics were 
established on its banks, and its neighbourhood was resorted to 
as a place for solemn sacrifice. Even at the present time the 
ricer retains its reputation, and is regarded with peculiar vene¬ 
ration 4 by those who dwell in its immediate vicinity. 

At a later period the code of Manu declares the countrv 
enclosed between the Saraswati and the Drishadwati* to be a holy 
territory fitted for the abode of Brahmans. 

Again in the Rig-Veda we read: “Do thou, Agni shine on 
the frequented (banks) of the Drishadwati, Apava, and Saraswati 
rivers. 


03*mn by Gritsamada. Wilson's Iran’., vol. ii. p. 284; R. V., ii. 30. 
Hymn by Rijiswan, Wilson's tin ns., vol. iii p. 492; U. V., vi. 52. 
Wibon’s trnns., vol. iii, p. 504 fT.; R V , vi. 61. 

4 St. Martin, p. 19. 

8 Mann, ii, 17. 

"Wilson's trails., vol. iii, p. 25; R. V., iii, 23. 
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Drishadwati and the Apaya are not, however, notio 
yinn to rivers which passes from the Saraswati to 
ru or Sutlej: “ O Ganga, Yatnuna, Saraswati, Satadru, 

with the Parushni, listen to my hymn.” 

The Satadru, or Sutlej, is the largest of the many affluents 
of the Indus. The Beas runs into it near Ferozepore, and the 
hymns allude in an interesting manner to their confluence. The 
Sanskrit name for Beas is Vipasa, literally, " unloosed, 1 ” or 
“ unfettered/ 7 St. Martin considers the Parushni in the hymn 
to be the Vipasa under another name, the word Parushni, signify¬ 
ing “ cloud,'’ being used probably to describe the mist and spray 
with which this river was seen to rush along. The Marudvriddha, 
which follows, is a name said not to appear in any other passage 
of the Rig-Veda. It is figured in Kiepert’s Map, published with 
Lassen’s Ind. Alt., toi. ii. The word signifies “increased by the 
winds , ” and it is identified by St. Martin with the Ravi. Still 
proceeding westward, we come to the Akesines and the Vitasta, 
affluents of the Ravi. The Akesines is now called the Chenab; 
but in the time of Alexander the Great, as in that of the hymn to 
rivers, it bore the name Akesines, or Black. The Vitasta is now 
known as the Behat, the Hyphasis of Alexander’s geographers. 

On crossing the Vitasta, or Behat, St. Martin observes that 
we quit the territory known as the Punjab, and enter a country 
with which historians and travellers are much less familiar. This 
extreme north-western district was celebrated in the ancient period 
of India for sacred ponds (or tanks)* and is called, on some occa¬ 
sions, Rishika, or country of Rishis. We need not here follow 
St. Martin in the identification of the last six or eight of the 
rivers which the hymn invokes, but they are expressly named as 
joining the Indus: “O Indus, thou at first minglest thy rapid 
waters with those of the Trishtama, of the Rasa, of the Sveti, 
of the Kubha, thou carryest with thee on the same chariot the 
Gomati and the Krumu.” 1 

1 lie Kubha is probably the same as the Kophen of the Greeks, 
and the Greek Kophen undoubtedly indicated the Kabul river. 
Ka>a means originally “juice,” “water,” and this and the other 

tTS iL re mentioned all appear to have arisen in the mountains 
above Kabul. 

. ^hih description of a country in which one great river bursts 
lOiih wnh a sound of thunder, and runs its course attended or 
accompanied by six or seven other rivers, and their 


minor 


b. Martin, p. 13 . 
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island branches, applies most accurately to the Pi! 
hjs country of many waters the Hindus of the Rig- 

_-grated. They entered from the west. They saw the Indus 

ready become a great river from its confluence with the Kophen, 
and they called it Sindhu (Indus) River. They crossed in 
succession, 1st, the Jelum (Vitasta) ; 2nd, the Clienab (Akesines) ; 
3rd, the Ravi (Marudvriddha) the river of Lahore; 4th, the Beas 
(Vipasa) ; 5th, they recognised the junction of the Beas with the 
larger Sutlej; and 6th, they arrived at the Saraswati, which they 
accepted as a protecting boundary. This was the “ Iron Gate 1 
between Nishadas,” and probably in ancient days the Saraswati 
may not have been the insignificant stream it is at present. 2 St. 
Martin finds traces of old cities in what is now a desert, and he 
conjectures that by burning down forests, and depriving the land 
of moisture, the Hindus themselves changed fertile soil into sand. 

The country extending from the Saraswati in the east to the 
river Kophen or Kabul in the west, may be accepted, therefore, 
as the geographical area over which the Hindus ranged during 
the period of the Rig-Veda. To the north they were bounded 
by the Himalaya and lower ranges of mountains ; and to the south 
the hymns have been thought to lead us to the sea. Poets 
continually declare that “ the rivers rush to the ocean ; that the 
4< winds toss the clouds as the ocean tosses ships ”; that “ merchants 
desirous of gain crowd the ocean with their ships.” But St. 
Martin does not believe that Hindus had reached the sea at so 
early a period. The Samudra or great water into which the 
rivers rushed, was, he believes, the Indus swollen to the dimen¬ 
sions which it acquires in Sind. He refers to Pottinger, in 


1 Max Muller, Letter on the Classification of the Turanian Languages, 
p. 170. 

The names of these rivers are spell differently in different books. 
They are thus enumerated in “ Beluochistan and Sinde ” by 
Lieut. Pottinger : 

“The five rivers of the Punjab, passing from west (o east, are the 
Behat or Chelum. anciently Hydaspes. The Chunaiib, or Jen mb. 
anciently Akesines. The Ravee, or ancient Hydrastes. These three unite 
about 70 miles north-east of Mooltan, and take the name of the centre 
one, or Ghenab. Tie fourth river i< the Becas. and the fifth the 8utledge. 
lhese two, when united, form the Hyphasis of ancient geography. Tiny 
art sometimes known by the name of t Ho Sutledge, but most frecpn'iitJy 
now-a-days railed the Gurry or Gurrah. They run into the Ckunaub. m 
latitude 29° 10' north, longitude 71 3 2S' east, and the whole receive the 
title of ‘ Punjnud/ or ‘five streams/ until tliev enter the Indus, as slate 
m the text.”— Chap. x ; p. 356, n tc. 

a St. Martin, p. 22. 
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Travels ” we find the following passage, describin 
wyrfhich “ varies its course, between south and south-v 
ae fortress of Attock, in north latitude 32° 55'. To 
northward of that place it is distinguished by the title of Aboo 
Seen, or Father River, and there it is usually called the Roode 
Attock, or river of Attock, by which name it is known until 
joined by the Punjnud, or five streams, that water the provinces 
within the Punjab. Here it may be said to enter Sinde; and, 
accordingly, it seems to be thenceforth exclusively spoken of as 

Duryae Sinde.Sea of Sinde.”— Travels, Beloochistan and 

Sinde , page 356. 1 


This country, intersected by many rivers, appears in the Rig- 
Aeda to have been infested by wolves and other wild beasts. A 
man who had fallen into a well cries out, “ Sorrows assail me, 
as a wolf falls up*n a thirsty deer.” Or the Rislii Kutsa says, 

the rays of the sun.drive back the wolf crossing the 

great waters.” And again, still haunted by dread of wolves, the 
same poet says: “Once, a tawny wolf beheld me faring on my 
way, and having seen me, rushed upon me (rearing), as a 
carpenter whose back aches (with stooping, stands erect from 
his work).”- 

'I he prowess of Vishnu is such, that “ he is like a fearful, 
i a venous, mountain-haunting, wild beast.” The word used is 
supposed to mean a lion. 3 “ As hunters chase a lion in a forest,” 4 
occurs in a hymn by the Rishi Paura, and -similar expressions 
are not rare. 


Peacocks, parrots, quails and partridges inhabited the woods; 
elephants trampled down 5 the forests; and, as in North America, 
fire made for them a path through blackened woods. 

^ A similar description is jriven by Mountstuart Elphinstono : 

J h p Jelum joins the Chenab about 50 miles above Mooltan. 
About 30 miles lower down these joint streams receive the Ravi. At 
♦Shoeneobukree they are joined b.y (he Gharra, or joint streams of the 
Beeas and Sutledge. From this point to Mittenda Kot, where they fall 
into the Indus, these five streams take the name of Punjnud. The Indus 
and Punjnud run n« arly parallel to each other, the distance across beinp 
ordy HH mil-... The whole of this space is one complete sheet of water 
m th rains and hot sea on, and appears as one river.”— Appendix to 
Mountxtxiur*, MpJru^oi.r\s “Kingdom of Caubul vol. ii, Appendix D. 
from Li cut. Macartney, p 477. 

Wilson’s trims, vof i. p. 271; R. V.. i, 105. 

5 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 91; R, V, i, 154. 

4 Ibid., vol. iii, p. 300; R. V.. v 74. 

0 Ibid., vol. i, p. 174; R. V, i, 64. 
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Vgni, they say: 

/ho shines amidst the forests as if satisfying himself (k 
tOQp);,/ who (rushes along) like water down a declivity, and 
thunders like a chariot (of war) ; dark-pathed, consuming yet 
delightful, he is regarded like the sky, smiling with constellations. 

“ He who is in many places; who spreads over the whole 
earth, like an animal without a herdsman, that goes according to 
its own will; Agni, the bright-shining, consuming the dry bushes, 
by whom the pain of blackness (is inflicted on the trees), entirely 
drinks up their moisture.” 1 

And thus, as St. Martin believes, fire slowly dried up the 
country, and caused the great sandy deserts of Sugdh and Mar- 
war, in which the Saraswati became buried. 


Praises to Agni, “ whose pure and spreading flame blazes in 
the forest,” are very frequent, tie is called “ feeder upon trees,” 
when “ easily thinning the woods,” his flames spread over the 
earth, he “ glides along unarrested,” 4< rapid in movement as a 
fast-flying thief.” 2 

Agni shares the hair of the earth. The wind makes manifest 
Agni, sporting with the ashes of the forest. The forests are en¬ 
wrapped in “ a banner of smoke,” and “ the birds are terrified ” ; 
but when the flames have done their work, the wood is “ easy 
o; access.” Penetrating thus through tangled forests, we find 
them amongst mountains, whose tresses are trees, inhabited 
by graceful spotted deer,” and singing hymns in favour of agri¬ 
culture. “ O beautiful Aswins, sowing barley with the plough, 
drawing forth food for man, and sweeping away the Dasyu with 
the thunderbolt, ye have created great light for the Arya.” 3 

Arva means themselves (the Hindus) ; whilst Dasyu, literally 
thief or robber, is one of their names for the people who spoiled 
their crops, and whom they ultimately conquered. Barley, we 
observe, was own with the plough; and Lassen gives it as his 
opinion, that as the word for plough, in western languages, is 
not derived from Zend and Sanskrit, we may infer that these 
nations separated before ploughs were much known/ At all 
events, the Hindus of the Rig-Veda could plough; and they have 
preserved a hymn to be used at the commencement of the plough¬ 
ing season. 


‘Wilson’s trans., vol. ii. p. 221; It. V., ii, 4. 
2 Ibid., vol. jii. p. 400; R. V., vi, 12. 

■'Muir’s OnV. Sanskrit T.. vol. ii, p. 375 
4 Ind. Alt., vol. i. p. 904 (2nd ed.). 
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-lay the heavens, the waters, the firmament, be kincL, 
e lord of the field be gracious to us: let us’, undeterrd 
Y, have recourse to him. # 

“May the oxen (draw) happily, the men labour happily; 
.may the traces bind happily; wield the goad happily.” 1 " 

Other hymns speak of measuring “ fields ” 2 with a rod, and 
carrying home produce in carts. 

The Sisu (Dalbergia Sisu), now known as one of the chief 
timber trees of India, is used for the construction of cars . 3 “ Fix 
firmly the substance of the khayar (axle), give solidity to the sisu 
( floor) of the car.” 

Carpenters, or what we should call coach-builders, were even 
more important to these early Hindus than they are to us; and 
a well-built car is invoked as a divine protection. 

(Chariot made of the) forest-lord, be strong of fabric; be 
our friend, be out* protector, and be manned by warriors; thou art 
girt with cow-hides.”. 


Worship with oblations the chariot constructed of the 
substance of heaven and earth, the extracted essence of the forest- 
l° r ds;.the encompassed with the cow-hide .” 4 

In the^.e cars they appear to have been continually travelling, 
ivu ad -making is alluded to, and also resfing-places on the road, 
at which refreshments were in readiness: at least so thought 
Wilson. The Maruts, or winds, are said to have such resting- 
places provided for them amongst the clouds; and as “ Prapathas 
or Choltries were not likely to be pure mythological inventions, 
those for the Maruts must have had their prototypes on earth.” 
“Maruts, all good things are in your cars; on your shoulders 
abides emulous strength ; at your resting-places on the road refresh¬ 
ments (are ready ).” 5 

Metals are continually mentioned in the Rig-Veda, where a 
l>oet praises Indra as eagerly “ as a carpenter bends the pliant 
mrl i! round the wheel”; and when the foot of Vispala, wife of 
Khcla, ‘ had been cut off like the wing of a bird, in an engage¬ 
ment by night,' the Aswitis “ gave her an iron leg that she might 
walk; the hidden treasure (of the enemy being the object of the 
conflict).” ,J Of arms and ornaments made of metal, we have 


1 Wilson's trans., vol. iii, p. 224; R. V . iv, 57. 

; ibid., vol. i, p . 2S4; R. V., i, 110. 

Ibid., vol. iii, p. 88: R. V.. iii, 53. 
ibid.., vol. iii, p. 475; R. V , vi, 47. 

Ibid . vol. ii, p. 151, and Intro, xvi; R. V,, i, 166. 
Ibid, vol i. p. 311; R. V. i, 110. 
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lad some brilliant descriptions. Metal money woufl 
to have been in use, nishkas of gold being menticjnj 
kshivat, unhesitatingly accepted a hundred nishkas.” 1 
L heir riches they “ hid in a chest, a hill, or a well, as is still 
the custom in many parts of India.” Ten lacs of rupees, belong¬ 
ing to the Peshwa (£100,000), were found built into the side of 
a well, when the English took possession of Poona. 2 And within 
the last few years we read, that the late Queen of Oudh prepared 
a secret place, under the lake which washed the palace walls, 
wherein to conceal her money, in the event of the English taking 
military possession of the country. 

The use of mone}' in trade may not, however, have been un- , 
known; for “ ineixhants--desiTOU^--^I--gaiii- , -trre--eited iri-the Rig-, 
Veda as sending-tlieir. ships to the^seaj' In another hymn it isJ| 
said, that whether mem are “ helpless or clever,” they must * 
adhere to a bargain,” even though it should have proved clis- ^ 
advantageous. 4 ' 


Amongst the vices which the Vedic hymns record, gam bling 
is the most frequently mentioned and the most deeply oepldred. 
In a hymn, praying for protection from enemies, the Rishi Kanwa 
says, that he does not denounce the man who reviles him; he 
fears to speak evil (of any one), as a gamester fears (his adver¬ 
sary) holding the four (dice), until they are thrown.” 5 

In the touching 87th hymn of the 10th book of the Rig-Veda, 
the penitent exclaims, “ It was not our doing, Q Vanina; it was 
necessity an intoxicating draug ht, p assion^ hymn . 
From the same iOtTi Book"of thVRig^Veda, “ may possibly,” Muir 
observes, “ be the production of one who lays before us the sad 
results of his own bitter experience”: showing with “ great vivid¬ 
ness and graphic power ” that “ the sedu ctions and miseries of 
gambling ” were * as acutely felt in those early ages as they are 
in these later times.” 


1 Wilson's trans.. vol. ii, p. 17; R. V . i, 126 

On the word nishka, see “Ancient ludim Weights,” pp 7 10, a paper 
communicated m 1864 to the Numismatic Society of London, b\ Edward 
Thomas. Numismatic Chronicle, New Series, vol. iv, p. 122, note. 

Nishkas appear to have been gold coins, worn as necklaces. 
1 nonaas cites Goldstucker as saying, “that the word may be .satisfactorily 
aenved from nis, out. and l-a, *' spl« udour * (from lean, to shine)” Nishka 
occurs m Panini, v. i, 20; v. i, 30; v. ii, 119. 

“Trans, of the Sanhita of Sama-Veda, by J. Stevenson, p. 37. note 
Wilson’s trans., vol. i, p, 12S; R. V.. i. 48. 

Ibid., vol. iii, p 170; R. V.. iv, 24. 

Ibid., vol. i, p. 114; R. V. ; i 7 41. 
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The tumbling, air-born (products) of the great ^ 
ee (i.e., the dice) delight me as they continue to roll 
^bard. The exciting dice enchant me, like a draught of the 
-plant growing on Mount Mujavat. 

2. She (the gamester s own wife) never wronged or 
despised me. She was kind to me and to my friends. But I, for 
the sake of the partial dice, have spurned my devoted spouse. 

“ 3. My mother-in-law detests me; my wife rejects me. In 
his need (the gamester) finds no comforter. I cannot discover 
what is the enjoyment of the gambler, any more than I can per¬ 
ceive^ what is the happiness of a worn-out hack horse. 

4. Others ^pay court to the wife of the man whose wealth 
is_coYet^d_by..tlie impetuous dice. His father, mother, brothers, 
say of him, 'We know nothing of him; take him away, bound/ 

5. When I resolve not to be tormented by them, because I 
am abandoned by Ay friends, who withdraw from me; yet, as soon 
as the brown dice, when they are thrown, make a rattling sound, 
I hasten to their rendezvous like a woman to her paramour. 

“ 6. ^ The gamester comes to the assembly, glowing in body, 
and inquiring, ‘ Shall I win ? ’ The dice inflame his desire, making 
over his winnings to his opponent. 

“ 7. Hooking, piercing, deceitful, vexatious, delighting to 
torment, the dice dispense transient gifts, and again ruin the 
winner: they are covered with honey, but destroy the gambler. 

“ 8. Their troop of fifty-three disports itself (disposing men's 
destinies) like the god Savitri, wiiose ordinances never fail. They 
bow not before the wrath even of the fiercest. The king himself 
makes obeisance to them. 


T They roll downward; they bound upward. Having no 
hands, they overcome him who has. These celestial coals, when 
thrown on the dice-board, scorch the heart though cold themselves. 

‘10. I he destitute wife of the gamester is distressed, and so, 
too, is the mother of a son, who goes she knows not whither. In 
debt, and seeking after money, the gambler approaches with 
trepidation the houses of other people at night. 

“ 31. It vexes the gamester to see his own wife, and then to 
observe the wives and happy homes of others. In the morning 
*'* jokes the brown horses (the dice) ; by the time when the fire 
goes out he has sunk into a degraded wretch/' 

1 he hymn concludes with words of advice: “13. Never 
play with dice; practise husbandry ; rejoice in thy property, es teem¬ 
ing it sufficient.” 14. Be friendly (O dice) ; be auspicious to 
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_ , i not bewitch us powerfully with your enchantment 
mjy hostile wrath abate. Let others be subject to the 
t the brown ones (the dice).” 1 



Ihe Atharva-Veda appears to record many invocations from 
gamesters,—the following verses are quoted by Muir: “ As the 


o--—vciacb die quoieu uy iviuir: rvs tne 

lightning every day strikes the tree irresistibly, so may I to-day 
irresistibly smite the gamester with the dice. < s 

May the wealth of the rich and of the poor unresisting be I 
collected from every side into my hand as winnings.” 2 

°^ ier hymns of the same Veda the Apsarasasjare invoked, 
as : “I invoke hither the skilfully-playing Apsaras, \yh r» ^o flertg 
ajid scatters, jmd recei ves gain s in the game of dice^ May she, 
who dances about with tEedice when she wins by gaming, grant 

gain to us.” The Apsarasas again in A. V., ii, 2,. 4, are 

“ fond of dice,” and “ soul-bewitching/’ 3 


From the passages already cited, we perceive that the Rig- 
Veda Hindus had already made some progress, not only in divine 
philosophy, but in the arts of life. From other passages, again, 
we gather that the people probably lived in small towns or villages, 
much as they do now, governed then, as now, by a headman or 
elder. In a hymn addressed to the god Agni by Bharadwaja, he 
says : “ The mortal who feeds thy consecrated burnt-ottering 

with fuel enjoys, Agni, a dwelling jieopled with descendants, and 
a life of a hundred years. 


“ Thou art to be praised amongst the people, for thou art 
our well-beloved guest, venerated like an elder in a city.” 4 

Good government is alluded to by the Rishi Agastya, when 
he says to the god Indra: “ May we be, as it were, thy valued 
friends . . ... Emulous in commendation, like (those contend¬ 
ing for the favour) of men, may Indra, the wielder of the 
thunderbolt, be equally (a friend) to us; like those who, desirous 
of his friendship (conciliate), the lord of a city (ruling) with good 
government.” 5 


1 •k Muir, J. R. A. S., New Series, vol. ii, pp. 23, 30; R. V , x, 34, 
^ 3 Muir, ibid., Atharva-Veda, vii 50. 

3 Muir, ibid., p. 31. 

4 Wilson'a trans,, vol. iii, p. 3S4; R. V., vi. 2. 

B Ibid., vol. ii, p. 165; R. V., i, 173. 
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$e “ Lords of Cities ” probably held power, subje? 
bligations towards a King or Raja, and the king was* 
the soldier class, but himself practically a soldier leading 
his forces into battle. Rishis were the advisers of kings, and were 
sent for on all important occasions to perform sacrifices. Rishis 
often marrxJhe jiaug hters o f Rajas, or it may be that the son of 
aRisETis considered a suitable match for the daughter of a Raja. 
There is a story of this kind concerning the “ opulent Rathaviti,” 
who dwells upon the (banks of the) Gomati (river), a feeder of 
the Beas or Vipasa, and has his home on (the skirts of) the 
Himalaya. This story we recount the more willingly, because it 
shows the position held by women. A priest of the family of 
Atri performed for this Raja a certain sacrifice, and being pleased 
with the appearance of the Raja’s daughter, who was present at 
the ceremonial, hmasked for her as a wife for his son. The girl's 
mother objected, because the young man was not himself a Rishi, 
and no maiden of their house had ever been given to a -less saintly 
personage. This difficulty, however, was got over. The young 
man commenced his probationary course by practising austerities. 
The wife of a neighbouring Raja then gave assistance by pre¬ 
senting him with a herd of cattle and costly ornaments; and, lastly, 
the Maruts, or Winds, appear to have conferred upon him the 
honour of Rishihood, whereupon he ventured to send these words 
to the Raja: “ My love (for your daughter) does not depart. 7,1 


We perceive by this history that women were not then re¬ 
quired , in Oriental phra se, to “ k eep the purdah,” or remain 
behind a curtainTTor the daughter and her mother were present 
at the public sacrifice made by the “ opulent Rathaviti,” and the 
wife of another Raja was able to take part in the consequent love- 
making, and to assist the lover with wealth. Incidental com¬ 
parisons also show that the presence of women in public was 
recognised,-—as when the forest trees are said to he alarmed at 
the approach of the Maruts, and to wave to and fro “ as a woman 
in a chariot,” 2 or the Maruts moving in the firmament are com¬ 
pared to the splendid wife of a man (of rank). 1 Other expressions 
occur in descriptions of Ushas or Agni showing tender affection 
for womc n, and in one passage it is stated that an unmarried 


1 Wilson's tram., vol. iii. p. 316; R. V., v, 61. 
*Ibid., vol. ii, p. 150; R. V., i, 166 
•Ibid., vol. ii, p 153; R. V.. i, 167. 
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!r has a claim upon her father, brother, or oth 
.s for subsistence. 1 



the 124th hymn of the 1st book of the Rig-Veda, Ushas 
is said to go to the west, “ as (a woman who has) no brother 
(repairs) to her male relatives; and like one ascending the hall 
(of .justice) for the recovery of property (she mounts in the 
sky to claim her lustre).” 

In the introduction to the volume containing this hymn, 
Wilson observes that “ it appears, although not very perspicuous!} 
described, that da ughters > had claims to a sha re of_thg_patenial 
inheritance,” 


Chariots and horses used in war were an essential element of 
wealth; for, as might be expected, the newly-arrived Aryas or 
Hindus were constantly at war with the people, whose lands they 
were endeavouring to occupy. On these occasions they invoke 
Indra, " borne by his steeds,” “ breaking in two the hostile host,” 
“ vigorous, rushing like a war-horse.” 2 He who with his 
“ champing, neighing, snorting (steeds) ” 3 has ever won riches for 
his friends. They entreat Indra to protect their leader in battle 
“ when the feathered, sharp-pointed, shining shafts fall,” and 
when their horses are “ urged over an uneven road like falcons 
darting upon their food.” 4 

Kings rode upon elephants. 3 But of this very little mention 
is made, whilst the hymns abound in lively graphic descriptions 
of horses. 


1 Yaska, 3, 4, quotes a Veche verse which, according to his inter- 
pretation. would yield the .sense that sons only, not daughters, have a 
right to inheritance. “For,” ho says, “women may be given away (in 
marriage), sold, or otherwise given away”—a doctrine to which others 
referred to by him. do not assent; and he likewise quotes the verso 
(given above), R. V., i, 124, 7 (Wilson, vol. ii. p. 12) which, in his 
opinion, also proves that women are unfit for inheritance. 

Yaska’s opinion, in its absolute bearing, is however not only rt 
variance with authorities quoted by himself, but would be, I am assured, 
in iis absolute bearing at variance with the later cn ’ ndu 

lawgivers. Compare, e.g . Cole brook’s “Two Treatises on uic Hindu 
Law of Inheritance,” Borrodaile’s “Transition of the Vyay.hara- 
Mayukha” and Wyneh’s “Transition of the Dayakramasargraha,’’ cuited 
by Whitley Stokes, Madras, 1865; aho Irusonno Coomar Tagore’s 
“Translation of the Vivada Chmtamani, ’ Calcutta, 1863. And see the 
chap, on Law of this work. 

2 Wilson’s trans., vol. iii, p. 77; R. V., iii, 49. 

3 Ibid., vol. i. p. 77; R. V.. i, 30. 

*Ibid., vol. iii, p. 469; R. V.. \i, 46. 

4 Ibid., vol. iii, p 125; R. V., iv, 4. 
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Dasyus, or enemies, whom Indra is invoked to 
fker coloured than themselves. After killing theiL 
livided the fields with his white-complexioned friends.” 1 

“Indra,.the destroyer of cities,--lias scattered the 

*black-sprung servile hosts.” 2 Indra.“punished the 

| neglectors of religious rites: he^tojre off the black skin (of the 
| aggressor^.’’ 3 Amongst these black-skinned enemies we find one 
named Sambara. He dwelt forty years upon the mountains, 
and possessed one hundred ancient impregnable cities. 4 These 
cities were coveted by one ‘oTIn3ra r s white-complexioned friends, 
called the “ hospitable Divodasa.” 5 Divodasa was repulsed, and 
obliged to hide himself in the water; but Indra, to give him 
pleasure, struck off the head of Sambara. Sambara lived in 
Udavraja, “ a country into which the waters flow.” 6 He 
believed himself invulnerable; but Indra discovered him when 
issuing from tne mountain, 7 and scattered the hundreds and 
thousands of his hosts. For the mighty Divodasa, Indra, who 
dances with delight in battle, destroyed ninety cities. 3 Indra 
hurled Sambara from the mountain 9 ; ninety-nine cities he de¬ 
stroyed; the hundreth he gave to Divodasa. 10 

In relating contests of this nature, difference of worship is 
usually alluded to. Indra saved Dabhiti from being carried off 
by the Asuras (or Dasyus). “ He burnt all their weapons in a 
kindled fire, and enriched (Dabhiti) with their cattle, horses, 
and chariots ”; and the other good deeds he performed when he 
was “ delighted by libations offered with faith.” 11 Enemies 
advance, “ breaking the sacrificial vessels/’ 12 Similar expressions 
are very frequent, showing that the Dasyus, or enemies, were 
not worshippers of Indra. It is also stated that they spoke a 

different language. “ Indra.verily thou hast slain Sushna 

.With the thunderbolt thou hast confounded the voiceless 

Dasyus; thou hast destroyed in battle the, speec h- beref t (foes). 13 


1 Wilson’s (rari^ . vol. i. p. 259; R. V.. i. 100. 

"Ibid., vol. ii, p. 258; R. V.. ii, 20. 

3 Ibid, vol. ii, p. 35; R. V.. i. 130. 

"Ibid., vol. iii, p. 444: R. V.. vi, 31. 

6 Ibid., vol. i. p. 292; R. V., i. 112. 

•Ibid., vol. in. p. 474; R. V.. vi. 17. 

’Ibid., vol. iii, pp. 435, 43G: R. V.. vi. 26. 

4 Ibid., vol. iii, p. 179 ; R. V., iv, 30. 

*Ibid., vol. ii, p. 34; R. V., i, 130. 

"Ibid., vol. iii. p. 173; R. V.. iv. 26. 

’ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 245. vol. iii, p. 436; R. V., ii, 15, vi. 26. 
Ibid., vol. iii, p. 438; R. V., vi, 27. 

M Ibid., vol. iii, p. 276; R. V., v, 29. 
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addition to the Dasyu chiefs above mentioned, St. * 
vj^ttention to one named _ Krishna. “Offer adoration^ 

3ns to him who is delighted <[with praise), who, with 
Rijiswan, destroyed the pre gnant wives of Krishna. 7 ' 1 

Wilson observes, in a note, that “ Rijiswan is said to be a 
king, the friend of Indra; Krishna to be an Asura (or Dasyu), 
who was slain, together with his wives, that none of his posterity 
.might survive.' 7 

Krishna means black; and the name may, on this occasion, 
Wilson thinks, allude to the dark-complexioned aborigines. But 
there is another Krishna, even in the Rig-Veda, and he and his 
son Viswaka are members of the *Angirasa family, who may be 
called Rig-Veda aristocrats of good old family descent; and both 
father and son appear amongst the Rishis of the hymns. St. 
Martin warns his readers against , imagining any connection 
between Krishna, the Dasyu, who was conquered by Rijiswan 
on the banks of the river Ansumati, and Krishna, the Yadova, 
the celebrated hero in the epic literature. Dasyu was an appella¬ 
tion given by the Aryan Hindus to the race which they found 
already in the land. This a borigi nal r ace ca lled th emse lvesyjatsr , 
and the word Jat, the Sanskrit Yadava, refers to the later 
Krishna, and possibly to aboriginal Dasyus. So soon as Da syus 
were convened to the religion of the Vedas, they were ranged 
among stAryas. ~ St. Martin cites passages from the Rh 
in which something of this process is visible. In one hymn Indra 
is entreated to bring Turvasu and Yadu into su b mission toj bds 
law, whilst in another hymn Turvasu, ~Yadu, and their king 
Asanga, appear amongst Indra’s friends; and on one occasion we 
even find a Brahman sacrificer of the important family of the 
Kanwas thanking the Yadus for the rich presents they had made 
him. The Bhoias afford a similar example. These people are 
another tribe of the same aboriginal race as the Yadus, now known 
as Bhojtiyas; but, nevertheless, they assisted at the sacrifice which 
Viswamitra offered for King Sudas. “These sacrificers are the 
Bhojas, of whom the diversified Angirasas (are the priests.) 

At verse 14 of the same hymn Viswamitra asks Indra what 
his cattle do for him amongst the Kikat as ?—people who offer 
no libation, who kindle no sacrificial fire. “ Bring them to us, M 
he continues; “ give us the wealth of the usurer; let us have the 
portion of the vile Nicha. ,, Kikatas are a tribe of aborigines 

1 Wilson’s trans., vol. i. p. 260; R. V., i, 101. 

^ Ibid, vol. iii, p. S5; R. V., iii, 53. 
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dwelling to the east of the Saraswati, and “ Incl 
eaniftg- cfeudsTlHe ~poeFs prayer Ts*7 that the benefic 
"may not be detained amongst the people who offer no 
worship in the east, but that they may come west, and cause 
plenty and prosperity to Indra's loving worshippers. 1 These 
slight notices of the Dasyus or Jats of former days will suffice to 
show that, although they were enemies, they were not regarded 
as contemptible or unimportant enemies by the Rig-Veda Hindus. 
The m or e combative tribes seemJjoHiaye lived in the mountains, 
making sudden incursions on the plains, as their descendantsTiave 
had a habit of doing ever since. Other tribes agaiji, as the 
Yadavas, appear in the Mahabharat as then adopting Hindu 
modes of worship, after having become amalgamated with the 
Aryan race. This mingling of races has had a most extensive 
influence on the inhabitants of India. Among the lower classes 
the non-Aryan element prevails; among the middle classes it 
probably balances the Aryan element, and even in the classes of 
soldiers, kings, and Brahmans it is far from unknown. Brahmans 
and a few kings best represent the ancient Aryan Hindu race; 
and of these we find names in the Rig-Veda which have been 
honoured, not only in all history and literature, but honoured in 
a long-continued line of posterity. 

*St. Martin, p. 139. 
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CHAPTER IV 

In the hymns of the Rig-Veda the principal characters are in¬ 
spired poets called Rishis. Viswamitra is the warrior Rishi who 
fought for king Sudas^ quarrelled with Vasishtha, addressed 
a fine - hymn to' the river Saraswati, and crossed its banks to 
gather Soma. Vasishtha is the Rishi who makes confession of 
sin to Var nna. and ridicule na ceremonies j Kutsa, the 
Rishi who drives the god Indra in his car, and so forth. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, the hymns call Rishis Brahmanas, for Brah¬ 
man (neuter) is a word for hymn, whilst Brahmana probably 
means a man who recites such hymns. 1 

Muir gives a long list of passages in which the word 
Brahman is used in the hymns in the sense of “hymn” or 
“prayer,” as: “A sacrifice without prayer (abrahma) does not 
please thee.” 

Rig-Veda, ii, 23. “We invoke thee, Brahmanaspati, chief 
leader of the (heavenly) bands,” the expression being, 
Wilson tells us, “ best lord of mantras ”— brchvianam. 2 Again, 
in Mandala vi,‘75, we read: “Whoever, whether an unfriendly 
relative or a stranger, desires to kill us, may all the gods destroy 
him; prayer isjr.y best ayuiaur.” 

But in an interesting essay on the original signification of the 
word Brahma, Haug, while affording further proof that 
one of the principal meanings of this word is “hymn,” warns us 
not to connect with it, or with our rendering of it, “ prayer,” the 
idea of devotion in the modern sense of the latter word. 3 

“ Afterwards,” Muir observes, “ when the ceremonial 
became more complicated, and a division of sacred functions took 
place, the word Brahmana, or the men who uttered the hymns, 
was more ordinarily employed for a minister .of public worship, 

1 Muir, J. R. A. S., vol. ii, New Scries?, p. 250. Priests in the Vedic 
Age. We shall hereafter call the latter Brahmans, to distinguish them, 
on the one hand, from Brahman, and on the other, from the Vedie works 
called Brahmana, — a word of the neuter gender. 

a Wilson's trans., vol. ii, p. 202. 

3 Ueber die ursprungliche Bedeutung de.s Wort* s Brahma; in 
u Sitzungsberichte drr K. Bairischen Ak. d. >V.,” ISOS, ii. Compare also 
Wilson’s traps., vol. iv (edited by Cowell), p. 2S. 
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ngth came to signify one particular kind of priest 
uties.” 1 

Much has been written about the origin of Brahmans, some 
Orientalists believing that they were of different race from the 
other classes of Aryan Hindus; but we meet with no facts suffi¬ 
cient to support that theory, and their position appears perfectly 
intelligible as being that of men distinguished for gifts of song. 
Attached to each king was a Purohita, who conducted his 
sacrifices, this Sanskrit word purohita being, as Max 
Muller 2 considers, “ the most ancient name for a priest by pro¬ 
fession/’ purohita meaning pnvpositus or presses. Originally, 
Purohita and Brahman may have implied the same thing; but 
whilst Brahman was, perhaps, used for those who formed them¬ 
selves into a kind of national association, Purohita was appro¬ 
priated to designate the officiating priest. 

The hymns represent the prosperity of a king as depending 
absolutely on his Purohita. The Rishi Vamadeva says: “The 
king, before whom there walks a priest (Purohita), lives well- 
established in his own house: to him the earth yields for ever, and 
before him the people bow of their own accord. 

“ Unopposed, he conquers treasures, those of his enemies and 
his friends; himself a king, who makes presents to a Brahman* the 
gods protect him/* 3 

The Rishi of these verses desired super-human origin for him¬ 
self individually, by asserting that he was to be born as Indra 
was,—from his mother’s side. 


Brahmans appear to have been singularly wise in the measures 
they adopted for the establishment of priestly or Brahmanieal 
supremacy; and because in later times, “ when none but Brahman 
priests were known,” it became “an ui.accountable and incon¬ 
venient circumstance that priestly functions should have been 
recorded as exercised by Kaianyas,” 4 they explained away his¬ 
torical facts and invented “ miraculous legends, to make it appear 
that these men of the royal order had been in reality transformed 
into Brahmans, as the reward of their super-human merits and 
austerities/’ 5 


i .T. R. A. S., New Series, vol. ii. p. 261. 

* Annent Sans. Lit., p. 485. 

3 Ibid., pp. 487 f. 

4 Muir’s; Priests in the Vedic Aee. J. R. A. S., New Series, vol. ii, 
p. 283. 

6 Sec Grig. Sanskrit T., vol. I, i p. 95 ff., 148 fF. 
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very existence of such a word as RajarsJii, or 
‘ proves that Indian tradition recognised as Rish 
of Vedic hymns, persons who *had belonged to Rajanya 



A celebrated Rishi of this description was Viswa mitra . He 
was born a Kshatriya, but caused himself to be made a Brah- 
man. He and members of his family wrote (or in Brahmanical 
language saw) about forty hymns in the 3rd book of the Rig- 
Veda, in nearly every one of which hymns Soma-juice or Soma- 
sacrifice is celebrated. At one period he acted as Purohita to 
king Sudas, who lived near the confluence of the rivers Sutlej 
and Beyah, or Beas. Viswamitra desired to cross these rivers, 
but found them—“ Rushing from the flanks of the i mountains 
.like two mares with loosened reins.” 

Addressing the united streams, he says: “ Rivers, charged 

with water, rest a moment from your course,, at my request, who 
go to gather the Soma (plant) : f. the son of Kusika.” 2 

The rivers reply, that Indra dug their channels, and that they 
flow obedient to his command. Viswamitra praises Jndra, and 
the rivers approve of his doing so, but desire him to. praise them 
also. Viswamitra then savs: “Listen, sister (streams), kindly 
to him who praises you; who has come from afar with a waggon 
and a chariot; bow down lowlily, become easily fordable. Remain, 
rivers, lower than the axle (of the wheel) with your currents.” 3 

The rivers speak: “ Hvmner, we hear thy words, that thou 

hast come from afar with a waggon and a chariot: we bow down 
before thee, like a woman nursing her child.” 

Viswamitra speaks: “ Since, rivers (you have allowed me 

to cross), so may the Bharatas,.the troop desiring to 

cross the water, pass.” 4 . 

The next verse savs: “ The Bharatas, seeking the cattle, 

passed over.” 

From this we may infer that Viswamitra’s friends, the Bhara¬ 
tas, crossed the Sutlej in search of cattle to the eastward; and 
probably on the same occasion Viswamitra celebrated a great 


1 Muir’s Priests in the Vedic Age. J. R. A. S., Now Scries, vol. ii, 
pp. 2S3, 284. 

a Literally, the rivers entreated to cease flowing “at my speech 
concerning Soma.” which the learned Say.ma and the ancient grammarian 
Vaska understood to mean, “that I may go to gather the soma plant.” 
Mu ir characterises these verses as obscure. Orig. Sans. T.. vol. i 
(2nd id.), p. 343. 

3 Wilsons trans., vol. iii, p. 51 ff.; R. V.. iii, 33. 

4 Muir's Orig. Sanskrit T., vol. i, p. 340 (2nd ed.). 
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:rifice for the purpose of securing an extension 
to king Sudas. In another hymn, of which Viswa 
lishi, Indra is invited repeatedly to drink the soma pre¬ 
pared for him, and Viswamitra is said to receive great riches. 
He is described as—“ the great Rishi, the generator of the gods, 
the attracted by the deities, the overlooker of the leaders (at holy 
rites).” “Viswamitra arrested the watery stream when he 
sacrificed for Sudas. Indra with the Kusikas was pleased.” 

The horse-sacrifice, conferring universal dominion, appears to 
have been performed; for after bidding the Kusikas “ exhilarate 
the gods with praises, singing loud like screaming swans, and 
drinking the sweet juice of the Soma,” we have the following: 
“Approach, Kusikas, the. steed of Sudas; animate (him), and let 
him loose to (win) riches (for the Raja) ; for the king of the 
gods hast slain Vijjtra in the east, in the west, in the north: there¬ 
fore, let (Sudas) worship him in the best (regions) of the earth.” 1 


Viswamitra’s favour with king Sudas was not, however, last¬ 
ing. At a subsequent period Vasishtha has become Purohita to 
\^Sudas, and he and the tribes of the Tritsus fight for him; whilst 
\ | Viswamitra, the Bharatas, and ten kings, make war upon them. 

The relations of Vasishtha and his family to Sudas are alluded 
to in the hymns of the 7th book or Mandala of the Rig-Veda. 
The following is translated by Muir: 

“ 1. The Vasishthas, in white robes, with their hair-knots on 
the right, devoted to sacred rites, have gladdened me. Rising up, 
I cad the people round the sacrificial grass. Let not the Vasishthas 
depart from my doqr. 

“ 2. By their libations they have brought hither the fierce 
Indra, who was drinking from the bowl. Indra preferred the 
Vasishthas to the soma poured forth by Pasadyumna, the son of 
Vayata. 

“ 3. Tims with them he crossed the river; with them he slew 
Bheda. Thus, in the battle of the ten kings, Indra protected 
Sudas through your prayer, O Vasishthas . 

“5. As thirsty men (looking) up to heaven, they appeared 
distressed, when surrounded in the fight of the ten kings. Indra 
heard Vasishtha when he uttered praise, and opened up a wide 
space to the Tritsus. 


1 Wilson*?! trans., vol. iii j>. 85; R. V., iii, 53. 
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The petty Bliaratas were cut through like staV 
cattle. Vasishtha advanced in front; and immediate 
7 of the Tritsus extended themselves.” 1 

In the 7th and 8th verses the divine knowledge of the Vasish- 
thas, and the virtue of their hymns, are celebrated. “ In another 
hymn of the same Mandala, allusion is again made to the same 
battle of the ten kings, and to the priests with hair-knots on the 
righ t side.” 2 ' " 

Hymn 53 of the 3rd book of the Rig-Veda is thought to 
throw some light on “ this obscure subject.'” Muir refers to the 
opinion of Roth, that this hymn 53 consists of fragments from 
y ther hymns by Viswamitra or his descendants, of various dates; 
the earlier verses in which the Viswamitras and the Kausikas are 
represented as priests of king Sucks being earlier than verses 
21 to 24, “ which consist of imprecations directed against 
Vasishtha/* We have no details concerning what appears to us 
like a change of ministry; we only perceive that it occasioned a 
hery feud between Vasishtha, who succeeded to the favour of the 
king, and Viswamitra, whom he supplanted. The following are 
amongst the expressions of what may be called Viswamitra’s 
imprecation: 

Ver. 21/ “ May the vile wretch who hates us, fall; may the 
breath of life depart from him whom we hate. 

Ver. 22. “As (the tree) suffers pain from the axe; as the 
simul flower is (easily) cut off; as the injured cauldron, leaking, 
scatters foam: so may mine enemy perish. 

Ver. 23.The wise condescend not to turn the foolish 

into ridicule; they do not lead the ass before the horse.” 

The simul is the large cotton tree 3 which grows freely in the 
Punjab, as in other parts of India. Roxburgh speaks of its 
" broad umbrageous leaves, fine showy flowers,” and seeds 
enveloped in “ fine, soft, silky wool.” The poet seems to be 
struck with the similitude of the white wool bursting from its seed, 
to the foam which bursts from an injured cauldron. Muir 
suggests, as a “ seething cauldron,” when “ over-heated , casts out 
foam.” 4 

The result of this celebrated conflict, as described by Roth, 
at the close of his essay on the literature and history of the Veda, 
is thus quoted by Muir: “ Vasishtha, in whom the future position 

1 Muirs Orig. Sans. T. f vol. i, p. 122 Comp. (2nd cd.), pp. 319 r 
J See Rot h, Zur Litteratur und Gesehichte des Veda, pp. 120 ft. 


3 Bomb ax pcntandmrn. 

*Muirr- Orig. Sanskrit T., vol. 


(2nd eil.), p. 372, 


note. 
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5 rah mans is principally foreshadowed, occupies also^ 
in the recollections of the succeeding centuries k 
^%s-^rmrtial rival; and the latter succumbs in the conflict out of 
which the holy race of Brahmavartta was to emerge. Vasishtha 
the sacerdotal hero of the new order of things. In Viswamitra 
the ancient condition of military shepherd-life m the Punjab is 
thrown back for ever into the distance. This is the general 
historical signification of the contest between the two Vcdic 
families, of which the literature of all the succeeding periods has 
preserved the recollection/’ 1 


We have dwelt the more willingly upon these passages because 
they show something of the contests which attended the early 
settlements of Hindus in northern India, under Brahmanical 
supremacy. They were broken up into rival tribes, and were 
pressed upon by people of different worship. Viswamitra prob¬ 
ably felt that their national existence depended upon striking 
religious ceremonials and stringent political organisation; and 
for a time his influence appears to have been paramount: but 
only for a time. Like other political schemers, he passed through 
seasons of defeat and adversity. Posterity remembers only his 
success and his ability. In literature, his reverses no less than 
his triumphs, his arrogance no less than his liveliness, secure for 
him the never-failing iffection of his countrymen. 

The collisions of the less-ambitious Rishi Vasishtha with this 
proud rival exhibit an interesting contrast of character. One 
ray say of the one as of the other, that in Sanskrit literature 
they never die : century after century they reappear. I f legend 
or fiction happens to require a representative Brahman, Viswa¬ 
mitra or Vasishtha, invested with super-human power, are sure 
to be introduced. But whilst Viswamitra is the powerful soldier, 
Rishi Vasishtha is the pious, devotional Rishi. the model Brah¬ 
man. The most touching hymns in the Rig-Veda are attributed 
to Vasishtha, or as Hindus would say, Vasishtha was the seer 
to whom these hymns were divinely communicated. They bear 
a certain stamp of individuality. They are simple, ingenuous 
utterances; confessing sin, yearning after an unknown God, 
expressing attachment to an earthly sovereign, and referring to 
bqttU r fought for his protection. Their tone is very different 
from that of the hymns of Viswamitra, who makes m> confession 
of sin. 'out indulges in defiance of enemies, and takes especial 


1 Miiii' Grig. Sanskrit T., vol. i (2nd cd ), p. 371. 
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the ceremonial of sacrifice. This domineering, o3 
spirit, was repulsive, we imagine, to the more eafcnj 
ia, and led him to regard the extended ceremonial, with 
tumerous band of Brahmans, with displeasure and distrust. 
Such feelings we perceive in the satirical hymn which has been 
translated by Max Muller. 


A Panegyric of the Frogs 

“After lying prostrate for a year, like Brahmans performing 
a vow., the frogs have emitted their voice, roused by the showers 
of heaven. When the heavenly waters fell upon them, as upon 
a dry fish lying in a pond, the music of the frogs comes together, 
like the lowing of cows with their calves. 

“When,.at the approach of the rainy season, the rain has 
wetted them as they were longing and thirsting, one goes to the 
other while he talks, like a son to his father, saying, Akkhala. 

“ One of them embraces the other, when they revel in the 
shower of water; and the brown frog, jumping after he has been 
ducked, joins his speech with the green one. 

“ As one of them repeats the speech of the other, like a pupil 
and'his teacher, every limb of them is as it were in growth, when 
they converse eloquently on the surface of the water. 

“ One of them is Cow-noise, the other Goat-noise; one is 
brown, the.other green. They are different, though they bear the 
same name, and modulate their voices in many ways as they 
speak. 

“ Like Brahmans at the Soma . acrifice of Atiratra, sitting 
round a full pond and talking, you, O frogs, celebrate this day of 
the year when the rainy season begins. 

“ These Brahmans, with their Soma, have had their say, 
performing the annual rite. These Adlnvaryus, sweating whilst 
they carry the hot pots, pop out like herinifs. 

“ They have always observed the order of the gods as they are 
to be worshipped in the twelvemonth; these men do not neglect 
their season; the frogs, who had been like hot pots themselves, 
are now released when the rainy season of the year sets in. 

“ Cow-noise gave, Goat-noise gave, the Brown gave, and the 
Green gave us treasures. The frogs, who give us hundreds of 
cows, lengthen our life in the rich autumn “ l 

That this satirical hymn was admitied into the Rig-Veda, 
shows that these hymns were collected whilst they were stili in 


1 Max Muller, A. S. L., p. 494; R. V., vii, 103. 
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is of the ancient Hindu families as common proper^ 
it yet the exclusive property of Brahmans, as a ca<i£ej 
^association. Further evidence of the same kind is given by a 
Rymn in which the expression occurs: “ Do not be as lazy as a 

Brahman/’ 

It would be very interesting to trace the series of events and 
measures which resulted in the system of Brahmanical supre¬ 
macy which has not yet entirely disappeared, and which we 
imagine to have been greatly assisted by Viswamitra. A few 
steps in the progress are visible. The movement was two-fold. 
It aimed at faithfully preserving the sacred compositions, and 
also at magnifying the ceremonials of worship. All the old 
priestly families were registered. Each family was called a gotra, 
from a w r ord signifying hurdle, meaning those who lived within 
the same hurdles. 1 Eight of these families have transmitted their 
names to posterity as descending from the eight Rishis. In some 
passages seven Rishis are alluded to; but Max Muller considers 
the correct number to be eight. He gives their names as follows: 
Jamadagni, Gautama, Bharadwaja, Viswamitra, Vasishtha, 
Kqsyapa, Atri, Agastya. The names vary a little* in different 
documents. Some lists include Bhrigu and Angiras, but every 
list includes Vasishtha and Viswamitra. The Rig-Veda hymns 
were then collected into books or Mandalas, the preservation of 
each book being apparently entrusted to one of these specified 
families. 

The next measure may have been to extend the ceremonials 
of sacrifice, and this involved the necessity of additional Vedas 
with classified priests. The character of these later arrangements 
is briefly as follows: 

First, the Rig-Veda with Hotri priests. This is a collection 
of all the hymns extant, arranged without reference to special 
ceremony, and containing many hymns which never could have 
been used in sacrifice. The Hotri priests are the class which 
make use of the Rig-Veda. 

Second, the Sama-Veda and Udgatri priests. In the *Sama- 
Veda certain Rig-Veda hymns are arranged in the order in which 
the Udgatri priests are required to sing or chant them in a loud 
melodious voice. These vc : ses arc all, with small exception, to 
be found even in the existing text of the Rig-Veda.- 


1 Max Mtiller, A. 8. L., p. 483, note. 

quotations from Miillor, Sayana, nnd Ben fey. in Knight'** 
Encyclopaedia, art “Veda” p. 578; and the art. “The inspired writings 
of Hinduism.” in t he West minster Review for January 186t. 
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jiird, the Taj ur-Veda and the Adhwaryu priests, 

‘are thus described by Max Muller 1 : “ The lxuci 
rfrTrm ^ Brahmans say, the body of the sacrifice had to be 
d j 7 t , he A £hwaryu priests. The preparing of the sacri- 
S m f r ° Und ,’ th , e ad J ustment of the vessels, the procuring of the 
tl-Tt mi-’ an 1 ? ther sacnficial oblations—the lighting of the fire, 
me Killing of the animal, m short, all that required manual labour 
was the province of the Adhwaryu priests.” And as a proper 
pronunciation ot sacred texts could not be expected from men 
whose primary duty was as the “ cooks ” and “ butchers ” of the 
sacnhce. they were allowed to mutter such verses as their office 
obliged them to use; and the elder Yajur-Veda gave a detailed 
description of their duties, with formulas interspersed. 

There is a fourth and later Veda, called the Atharva-Veda 
which has a somewhat different character from those already 
mentioned. Whitney says that “its first eighteen books,” of 
vinca alone it originally consisted, "are arranged noon a like 
system throughout; the length of the hymns, and not either their 
sujjeet 01 their alleged authorship, being the guiding principle.” 

A sixth of the mass, however, is not metrical, but consists of 
longer or shorter prose pieces, nearly akin in point of language 
and style to passages of the Brahmanas. Of the remainder or 
metrical portion, about one-sixth is also to be found amongst’ the 
hymns of the Rik, and mostly in the 10th book of the latter- 
the rest is peculiar to the Atharva”; and these Whitney 
speaks of as expressions of a very different spirit from that of\ 
the earlier hymns in the Rig-Veda.” “The divinities of the 
A tharva are regarded with cringing, fear.’'- Worship in the 
Atharva is, in fact, not love, but homage, to avert harm and the 
most prominent characteristic is its multitude of incantations, 
borne of these banns are now accessible to us in translations 
communicated by Muir in J. R. A. S.. from which we shall 
presently have occasion to make quotations. 

, . ftach \ eda hat added to its hymnical portion another compo¬ 
sition, known as Brahmana (neuter), which will be described 


hereafter; and at the earliest period of Hindu antiquity the hymn, 
and perhaps the Brahmana, were n all probability transmitted 


orally from generation to generation. To do 


so without dis¬ 


crepancies was a thing impossible; but to meet tin’s evil, and 
prevent its increase, societies were formed called Charanas. Each 


l A. S. L.. p. 173. 
a Knight^ Encyclopedia, art. 


‘ Veda/’ p. 58G 
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became thus the faithful preservation of one pa: 

^$i^n of the sacred lore. To be members of the same C 
\: was la^vcry close tie of fellowship. Neither soldiers nor cultivators 
were admitted—all were Brahmans. 



The establishment of these Charanas constituted a league 
of Brahmans powerful to resist interference, and also brought 
learned men into association, and strengthened those powers of 
learning and retaining which established their supremacy. 

It was necessary that the memory should be early trained 
from infancy: and accordingly we find that schools were very 
early instituted. Every youthful Brahman was required to live 
twelve years with a Brahman-teacher called his Guru. After 
this he might, if he wished, go home and marry; but if he pre¬ 
ferred remaining, he was permitted to spend forty-eight years 
as a student. 

The teacher* sat usually in the open air, perhaps under a 
Pipal or a Banyan tree, as we may see the teacher and pupils of 
village schools assembled at this day in Bengal and Upper India. 

The method of teaching is thus described. “ The .Guru 
(teacher), who has himself formerly been a student, should make 
his pupils read. He himself takes his seat cither to the east, or 
the north, or the north-east. If he has no more than one or two 
pupils, they sit at his right hand. If he has more, they place 
themselves according as there is room. They then embrace their 
master, and say, ‘Sir, read!’ The master gravely says, ‘ Om/ 
i.c., ‘Yes/ He then begins to say a prasna (a question), which 
consists of three verses. In order that no word may escape the 
attention of his pupils, he pronounces all with the high accent, 
and repeats certain words twice, or he says ‘ So 9 (iti) after these 
words. As the sense of words in Sanskrit depends upon certain 
peculiarities of pronunciation difficult of acquirement, the pupils 
are to repeat after the Guru sometimes several words, sometimes 
one at a time. After a section of three verses has been gone 
through, each pupil has to repeat it again and again. About 180 
verses were thus studied each day; the lecture then concludes 
with proper verses and formulas, the pupil embraces hi? tutor, and 
is allowed to withdraw/’ 1 

But, if schools were wanted for pupils, colleges were no less 
required for the learned men who devoted their lives to studying 
and teaching. Quiet, secluded, holy places, seem early to have 
been selected by the Brahmans for this purpose. We find them 


1 Ancient Sanskrit Lit., pp. 505 f. 
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barishads; and a parishad seems to have borne a' 
d^Vlance to a European university. It was a BrahY 
^ment, an abode to which the Brahmans retired from the 
business of the world, and devoted themselves to contemplation, 
to the composition of sacred works, and also to giving advice 
and instruction to such younger members of their community as 
sought them or were committed to their charge. The number 
of Brahmans required to constitute a parishad is not fixed; it 
might be twenty-one, seven, five, or even “ three able men from 
amongst the Brahmans in a village, who know the Rig-Veda, 
and keep the sacrificial fires.” 1 

The fame of many such parishads yet lingers on the banks of 
the rivers which flow from the Himalaya in the north-west region 
of India. The subjects studied had reference to the preservation 
of sacred texts. Great attention was given to words, gramma¬ 
tical forms were discussed, and ancient Hindus became powerful 
in grammar. In a similar way, Max Muller tells us, the wish 
to obtain correct readings of Homer induced the study of grammar 
at Alexandria, about 250 b.c. “ The scholars of Alexandria ” 
(lie observes), “and those of the rival academy of Pergamos, 
were the first who studied the Greek language critically; that is 
to say, who analysed the language, arranged it under general 
categories, distinguished the various parts of speech, invented 
proper technical terms for the various functions of words.” 2 


In looking hack to the steps by which Brahmans established 
supremacy, we are struck by the sagacity and intelligence which 
they displayed. They secured popular interest and sympathy by 
an extensive and exciting ceremonial. They preserved the sacred 
hymns and commentaries by consigning them to the charge of 
certain authorised and responsible families, and they secured the 
progress of learning and the allegiance of the young by estab¬ 
lishing schools and colleges. That these objects were not ob¬ 
tained without difficulty, is manifest from many circumstances; 
as in the hymns complaints of “ men who wish to give tiothing," 
and entreaties to “ soften the soul, even of the niggard,”' or to 
“ penetrate and tear the hearts of niggards,” are of frequent 
occurrence. 


1 Parasara y Dharm isa.dra, quoted by Max Muller. A. S. L., p. !.°9. 

1 Science of Language, vol. i. pp. 80, 90. 
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/the 10th book of the Rig-Veda, 1 a wealthy man who* 
ion is “ grasped in his fist ” by Indra, and slain, 
lis wealthy man was an Aryan, appears probable by the 
tenor of other texts. From many passages to this effect, Muir 
is led to think that “ the priests of the Vedic age found no little 
difficulty in drawing forth the liberality of their lay contem¬ 
poraries towards themselves, and in enforcing a due regard to the 
ceremonial of devotion.” The trouble they had in winning 
obedience from Aryans, or people of their own race, was increased 
by the vicinity of people of different race and different worship. 
And Muir says, it “may perhaps be further gathered, that the 
recognised Aryan worship of the national gods, Agni, Indra, 
Varuna, etc., was not perhaps kept free from a certain admixture 
of demonolatry, borrowed most probably from the aboriginal 
tribes.” 2 One might, indeed, assume as natural and inevitable, 
that the religion $s well as the language, manners and customs 
of the Aryans, should, in process of time, undergo modification 
from close contact with their “ barbarous neighbours.” 2 

When Viswamitra throws hard words at Vasishtha, he accuses 
him “ of worshipping false gods, of familiarity with evil spirits, 
and the practice of devilish arts.” This does not show that 
Vasishtha, in reality, paid homage to devils, or even that Viswa¬ 
mitra believed him to be given to such practices; but it shows 
that worship of the kind was a temptation to which Brahmanical 
society was exposed in the early days of its formation. 

They call the devils “ dogs,” “ owls,” “ vultures,” etc., and 
describe the Yatus, or demonolators, as “ insatiable eaters of raw 
flesh.” 

The hymns speak, as we have already observed, of “ Aryan ” 
enemies as well as “ Dasyu ” enemies; and it seems probable that 
the “ Arya ” enemies were men of the same race as the Brahman, 
but “ neglectors ” of Brahmanical sacrifice. The Kikatas, who 
“ drew no milk to mix with the soma,” and by whom “ the 
sacrihcial kettle ” was never heated, may have been such men; 
and so also the “ten unsacrificing (ayajyavah) kings,'* who were 
unable to vanquish Sudas, the worshipper of Indra and Varuna. 
But the praises of the men who partake in the sacrificial feast 
were effectual: “ the gods were present at their invocations,” 8 
and king Sudas triumphed. To perform sacrifice, aided by 


■ R. V., * m 4. 

3 Muir, .] R A. S., New Series, vol. ii, pp. 294 f. 

3 R. V , vii, S3, 84; Muir. J. R. A. $., New Series, vol. ii, p. 290. Priests 
in the Vedic A#e. 
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is, secured prosperity; whilst dire destruction ov^ 
v .>ho scorned or injured Brahmans. Some ener^ 
jidations to this effect are given in the Atharva-Vedar If 
a wicked Rajanaya eat the Brahman’s cow, he will find that it 
“ contains deadly poison, like a snake/’ 

“ The wicked man who thinks the priest's food is sweet, while 
he is eating it, swallows (the cow) bristling with a hundred sharp 
points, but cannot digest her. 

14 The priest’s tongue is a bow-string, his voice is a barb, and 
his windpipe is arrow-points smeared with fire. With these god- 
directed and heart-subduing bows, the priest pierces the scomers 
of the gods/’ 


In another hymn it is declared that—“Whenever a king, 
fancying himself mighty, seeks to devour a Brahman (his) king^ 
dom is broken up. 

(Ruin) overflows that kingdom as water swamps a leaky 
boat.” 1 J 


These passages clearly indicate the imperious ambition of 
early Brahmans, and show something of the difficulties with which 
they contended. 


1 Athan'a-Veda, v. 18, 19. Muir. J. R. A. S„ New Series , vol. ii. 
p. 34 ff. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rip- and Atharva-Vedas. 
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MULLER'S COMMENTS AND RENDER 

THE EARTH 



Nothing, again, may seem to us more real than the earth on 
which we stand. But when we speak of the earth, as something 
complete in itself, like a stone, or an apple, our senses fail us, or 
at least the senses of the early framers of language failed them. 
They had a name, but what corresponded to that name was some¬ 
thing, not finite, or surrounded by a visible horizon, but 
something that extended beyond that horizon, something to a 
certain extent visible and manifest, but, to a much greater extent, 
non-manifest and invisible. 


These first steps which primitive man must have made at a 
very early time, may seem but small steps, but they were very 
decisive steps, if you consider in what direction they would lead. 
They were the steps that would lead man, whether he liked it or 
not, from the perception of finite things, which he could handle 
to what we call the perception of things, not altogether finite, 
which he could neither span with his fingers, nor with the widest 
circle of his eyes. However small the steps at first, this 
sensuous contact with the infinite and the unknown, gave the 
first impulse and the lasting direction in which man was meant 
to reach the highest point which he can ever reach, the idea of 
the infinite and the divine. 


THE EIRE 

Now the fire may seem not only very visible, but also very 
tangible; and so, no doubt, it is. But we must forget the fire 
as we know it now, and try to imagine what it was to the early 
inhabitants of the earth. It may be that, for some time, man 
lived on earth, and began to form his language, and his thoughts, 
without possessing the art of kindling fire. Even before the 
discovery of that art, however, which must have marked a com¬ 
plete revolution in his life, he had s^en the sparks of lightning, 
he had seen and felt the light and warmth of the sun, he may 
have watched even, in utter bewilderment, the violent destruction 
of forests by conflagration, caused either by lightning or friction 
of trees in summer. In all these appearances and disappearances 
there was something extremely perplexing. At one moment the 
fire was here, at another it had gone out. Whence did it come? 
Whither did it go? If there ever was a ghost in our sense of 
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^ord, it was fire. Did it not come from the clouds \ 

i/anish in the sea? Did it not live in the sun? Did __ 

vtrajv^h 7 through the stars ? All these are questions that may sound 
lildish to us, but which were very natural before men had 
taught fire to obey their commands. And even after they had 
learnt to produce fire by friction, they did not understand cause 
and effect. They saw the sudden appearance of what we call 
light and heat. They felt fascinated by it, they played with it, 
as children are fascinated by it even now, and will play with 
fire, whatever we say. And when they came to speak and think 
of it, what could they do? They could only call it from what 
it did, and so they spoke of the fire as an illuminator or a burner, 
who seemed to be the same as the burner in a flash of lightning 
or the illuminator in the sun. Men were struck most by his quick 
movements, his sudden appearance, and disappearance, and so 
they called him the quick or ag-ile, in Sanskrit Agnis, in Latin 
ig-nis. 1 


So many things could be told of him, how that he was the 
son of the two pieces of wood; how, as soon as he was born, he 
devoured his father and mother, that is, the two pieces of wood 
from which he sprang; how he disappeared or became extin¬ 
guished, when touched by water; how he dwelt on the earth as 
a friend; how he mowed down a whole forest; how at a later 
time he carried the sacrificial offerings from earth to heaven, and 
became a messenger and mediator between the gods and men: 
that we need not wonder at his many names and epithets, and at 
the large number of ancient stories or myths told of Agni; nor 
need we wonder at the oldest of all myths, that there was in the 
fire something invisible and unknown yet undeniable—it may be 


the Lord. 


AGNI 

Produce thy stream of flames like a broad onslaught. Go forth 
impetuous like a king with his elephant, thou art an archer; shoot 
the sorcerers with thy hottest arrows. Thy whirls fly quickly. 
Fiercely flaming touch them. O Agni, send forth with the ladle 
thy heat, thy winged flames; send forth unfettered thy firebrands 
all around. Being the quickest, send forth thy spies against 
all evil-doers. Be an undcceivable guardian of this clan. He 
who attacks us with evil spells, far or* near, may no such foe defy 
thy track. Rise up, O Agni! Spread out against all foes! Burn 
down the foes, O god with the sharp weapon! When kindled, 
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burn down like dry brushwood, the man who e> ^ 
against us. Stand upright, strike the foes away fro$ 
""manifest thy divine powers, O Agni! Unbend the strong 
5ows of those who incite demons against us. Crush all enemies, 
be they relations or strangers. He knows thy favour, O 
youngest one, who makes a way for a sacred speech like this. 
Mayest thou beam forth to his doors all auspicious days and the 
wealth and the splendour of the niggard. Let him, O Agni, be 
fortunate and blessed with good rain, who longs to gladden thee 
with constant offerings and hymns through his life in his house. 
May such longing ever bring auspicious days to him. I praise 
thy favour; it resounded here. May this song, which is like a 
favourite wife, awaken for thee. Let us brighten thee, being rich 
in horses and chariots. Mayest thou maintain our knightly power 
day by day. May the worshipper here frequently of his own 
accord approach thee, O god who shinest in darkness, resplendent 
day by day. Let us worship thee sporting and joyous, surpassing 
the splendour of other people. Whoever, rich in horses and 
rich in gold, approaches thee, O Agni, with his chariot full of 
wealth—thou art the protector and the friend of him who always 
delights in showing thee hospitality. Through my kinship with 
thee I break down the great foes by my words. That kinship 
has come down to me from mv father Gotama. Be thou attentive 
to this our word, O youngest, highly wise Hotri, as the friend 
of our house. May those guardians of thine, infallible Agni, 
sitting down together protect us, the never sleeping, onward- 
pressing, kind, unwearied ones, who keep off the wolf, who never 
tire. Thy guardians O Agni, who seeing have saved the blind 
son of Mainata from distress. He the posses>or of all wealth 
has saved them who have done jjood deeds. The impostors, 
though trying to deceive, could not deceive. In thy com¬ 
panionship we dwell, protected by thee. Under thy guidance let 
us acquire gain. Accomplish both praises, O thou who art the 
truth! Do so by thv present power, O fearless one! May we 
worship thee, O Agni, with this log of wood. Accept the hymn 
of praise which we recite. Burn down those who curse us, the 
sorcerers. Protect us, O god who art great like Mitra, from 
guile, from revilement. and from disgrace. 


THE SUN 

Next to the fire, and sometimes identified with L comes the sun. 
It differs from all the objects hitherto mention 1, by its being 

H.O.R.—0 
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j fflfegemer beyond the reach of the senses, except the smSTf 
) y What position the sun must have occupied in the 

Tff the early dwellers on earth, we shall never be able to tiuly 
understand. Not even the most recent scientific discoveries 
described in Tyndall’s genuine eloquence, which teach us how we 
live, and move, and have our being in the sun, how we burn it, 
how we breathe it, how we feed on it—give us any idea of what 
this source of light and life, this silent traveller, this majestic 
ruler, this departing friend or dying hero, in his daily or yearly 
course, was to the awakening consciousness of mankind. People 
wonder why so much of the old mythology, the daily talk, of the 
Aryans, was solar—what else could it have been? The names 
of the sun are endless, and so are his stories; but who he was, 
whence he came and whither he went, remained a mystery from 
beginning to end. Though known better than anything else, 
something in hita always remained unknown. As man might 
look into the eye of man, trying to fathom the deep abyss of his 
soul, and hoping at last to reach his inmost self,—he never finds 
it, never sees or touches it—yet he always believes in it, never 
doubts it, it may be he reveres it and loves it too—so man looked 
up to the sun, yearning for the response of a soul, and though 
that response never came, though his senses recoiled, dazzled and 
blinded by an effulgence which he could not support, yet he never 
doubted that the invisible was there, and that, where his senses 
failed him, where he could neither grasp nor comprehend, he 
might still shut his eyes and trust, fall down and worship. 

A very low race, the Santhals in India, are supposed to 
worship the sun. They call the sun Cltando , which means bright, 
and is at the same time a name for the moon also, probably the 
vSanskrit Chandra. They declared to the missionaries who settled 
among them that Chando had created the world; and when told 
that it would he absurd to say that the sun had created the world, 
they replied with : “ We do not mean the visible Chando, but an 
invisible one.” 


THE DAWN 

The dawn was originally the dawning sun; the twilight, the 
setting sun. But after a time these two manifestations became 
differentiated, giving rise to an abundant wealth of story and 
myth. By the side of dawn and evening, we soon have day and 
night, and their various dual representatives, the Dioskouroi, in 
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^ ie two ^svinau, twins, also sky and earth, ar 
ifpld progeny. We are, in fact, in the very thick of a! 
Dlogy and religion. 



AUDIBUv OBJECTS AMONG THE VEDIC DEITIES 

the intangible objects which we have hitherto considered 
were brought near to us, and could all be tested by the sense of 
sight, We have now to consider others, which are brought near 
to us by the sense of hearing only, while they withdraw themselves 
from all other senses. 


THUNDER 

We hear the noise of thunder, but we cannot see the thunder, 
nor can we feel, smell, or taste it: An impersonal howl or 
thunder, which satisfies us, could not be conceived by the ancient 
Aryans. When they heard the thunder, they spoke of the 
thunderer, just as when they heard a howling noise in the forest, 
they thought at once of a howler, of a lion or something els., 
whatever it might be. An impersonal howl did not exist for 
them. Here, therefore, we have, in the ’name of thunderer or 
howler, the first name of some one w r ho can never be seen, but 
yet whose existence, whose awful power for good or evil, cannot 
be doubted. In the Veda that thunderer is called Rudra, and 
we may w r ell understand how, after such a name had once been 
created, Rudra or the howler should be spoken of as wielding 
the thunderbolt, as carrying bow T s and arrows, as striking down 
the wicked and sparing the good, as bringing light after darkness 
refreshment after heat, health after sickness. In fact, after the 
first leaflets have opened, the further growth of the tree, however 
rapj\d, need not surprise us. 


THE WIND 

Another precept, which chiefly depends on our sense of touch, 
though frequently supported by the evidence of our ears, and 
indirectly of our eyes, is the zvind. 

Here too, early thought and speech do not distinguish as we 
do, between the blower and the blast. Both, are one. both arc 
something like ourselves. Thus we rind in the Veda hvmns 
addressed to Vayu, the blower, and to Vata, the blast, but this 
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not as a neuter. Though the wind 
he too, when he is praised, holds a very 
He is called the king of the whole world, the first- 
the breath of the gods, the germ of the world, whose voices 
we hear, though we can never see him. 1 


MARUTS, THE STORM-GODS 

Besides the wind, there is the storm, or as they are called in 
the Veda, the Mantis , the pounders, the strikers, who come 
rushing on like madmen, with thunder and lightning, whirling 
up the dust, bending and breaking the trees, destroying dwellings, 
killing even men and cattle, rending the mountains and breaking 
in pieces the rocks. They too come and go, but no one can catch 
them, no one can tell whence and whither ! Yet who would doubt 
the existence of these storm-gods? Who would not bow down 
before them, or e$en propitiate them, it may be, either by good 
words, or good thoughts, or good deeds? 44 They can pound us, 
we cannot pound them/* this feeling too contained a germ of 
religious thought; nay, it is a lesson which even in our days would 
perhaps be better understood by many than Schleiermachers 
consciousness of absolute dependence on something which, though 
it determines us, we cannot determine in turn. Need we wonder 
therefore at the growth of another old myth, that, as in the fire, 
so in the wind, there was something invisible, unknown, yet 
undeniable—it may be, the Lord. 


THE RAIN AND THE RAINER 

Lastly, we have to consider the rain. This, no doubt, seems 
hardly 10 come under the category of intangible objects: and if 
it were simply considered as water, and named accordingly, it 
would seem to be a tangible object in every sense of the word. 
But early thought dwells more on differences than on similarities. 
Rain to the primitive man is not simply water, but water of which 
he does not yet know whence il comes; water which, if it is 
absent for a long time, causes the death of plants, and animals 
and men; and when it returns produces a very jubilee of nature. 
In some countries the howler (the thunderer), or the blower 
(the wind), were conceived as the givers of rain. But in other 
countries, where the annual return of rain was almost a matter 
of life or death to the people, we need not wonder that, by the 

1 Rig-Veda, x 16S. 
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^7 a Thunderer and blower, a riiiner or irrigator shoulc. 

'/ established. In Sanskrit the drops of rain are called 
leuline themselves, he who sees them is called Indra, the rainer, 
le Wtor. and in the Veda, the name of the principal deity’ 
worshipped by the Aryan settlers in India, or the land of the 
oeven Kivers. 


The INFINITE IN ITS EARLIEST CONCEPTION 
By imagining ourselves placed suddenly in the midst of this 
marvellous world, we tried to find out what would-be the objects 
most likely to have startled, to have fascinated, to have awed 
our earliest forefathers—what would have roused and awakened 
tncm from mere staring, and stolid wonderment, and have set 
them for the first time musing, pondering, and thinking on the 
visions floating past their eyes. And having done that/we tried 
*2 / en ‘y , our anticipations by comparing notes' with the poets 
ot tiie V eda, in whose songs the most ancient records of religious 
thought are preserved to us, at.least so far as that branch of 
humanity is concerned to which, we ourselves belong. No doubt 
between the first daybreak of human thought and the first hymns 
of praise, composed in the most perfect metre and the most 
Polished language, there may be, nay there must be, a gap that 
can only be measured by generations, by hundreds,, aye by 
thousands of years. Yet such is the continuity of human thought, 
it once controlled by human language, that, on carefully examining 
he \ cdic hymns, we found most of our anticipations realised, 
» ,e y° n d what we had any right to expect. The very objects 
which we had singled out as most-likely to impress the mind with 
the sense that they were something more than what could be 
seen, or heard, or felt in them, had really served, if we might 
tt-itst the Veda, as “ the'windows through which the ancient Arvans 

s first looked into infinitude.” 

. ADITI, TIIK INFINITE , 

You will be surprised, for instance, as. I certainly was surprised 
when' the fact first presented itself to me, that there really is a 
deity, m the Veda who is simply called the boundless or the infinite 
in Sanskrit A-diti. 

' NATURAL ORIGIN OP ADITI 

I beuevr that there can be little doubt that Aditi, the boundless, 
was one of the oldest names of the dawn, or more correctly, of 
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Hon of the sky from whence every morning the ligh 
ie world flashed forth. 


<SL 


_^ook at the dawn, and forget for a moment your astronomy; 
and I ask you whether, when the dark veil of the night is slowly 
lifted, and the air becomes transparent and alive, and light streams 
forth, you know not whence, you would not feel that your eye, 
stretching as far as it can stretch, and yet stretching in vain, was 
looking into the very eye of the infinite? To the ancient seers 
the dawn seemed to open the golden gates of another world, and 
while these gates were open for the sun to pass in triumph, their 
eyes and their mind strove in their childish way to pierce beyond 
the limits of this finite world. The dawn came and went, but 
there remained always behind the dawn that heaving sea of 
light or fire from which she springs. Was not this the visible 
infinite? And what better name could be given than that which 
the Vedic poets gsft r e to it, Aditi, the boundless, the yonder, the 
beyond all and everything ! 


Thus, 1 believe, we can understand how a deity, which at 
first seemed to us so abstract as to have no birthplace anywhere 
in nature, so modern that we could hardly believe in its occurrence 
in the Veda, may have been one of the earliest intuitions and 
creations of the Hindu mind. In later times the boundless Aditi 
may have become identified with the sky, also with the earth, 
but originally she was far beyond the sky and the earth. 

Thus we read in a hymn addressed to Mitra and Varuna, 
representatives of day and night, “ O Mitra and Varuna, you 
mount your chariot which, at the dawning of the dawn, is golden- 
coloured, and has iron poles at the setting of the sun: 1 from 
thence you see Aditi and Diti "—that is, what is yonder and what 
s here, what is infinite and what is finite, what is mortal and 
what is immortal. 


As the sun and all the solar deities rise from the east, we 
can well understand how Aditi came to be called the mother of 
the bright gods, and more particularly of Mitra and Varuna of 
Aryamun and Bhaga and at last of the seven, or even eight so- 
called Adityas, that is, the solar deities, rising from the east. 
Surya, the sun, is called not only Aditya bat mahan asi surya, 
bai aditya mahan asi “ Truly, Surya, thou art great; truly, Aditya, 
thou art great ” but also Aditeya. 


J The contrast between the Light of the morning and the evening 
oeemB expressed by the colour of the two metals, gold and iron. 
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as, no doubt, the frequent mention of these her $on®ii|t 
Aditi almost from the beginning a decidedly fenESntj 
She is the mother, with powerful, terrible, with royal 
But there are passages where Aditi seems to be conceived 
as a male deity, or anyhow as a sexless being. 

I hough Aditi is more closely connected with the dawn, yet 
she is soon invoked, not only in the morning, but likewise at noon, 
and in the evening. When we read in the Atharva-Veda : “ That 
whence the sun rises, and that where he sets, that I believe is the 
0 dest % and no one goes beyond,” we might almost translate “the 
oldest ” by Aditi. Aditi soon receives her full share of veneration 
and worship and she is implored, not only to drive aw r ay darkness 
and the enemies that lurk in the dark, but likewise to deliver man 
from any sin which he may have committed. 


DARKNESS AND SIN 

These two ideas—darkness and sin—which seem to us far apart, 
are closely connected with each other in the minds of the early 
Aryans. I shall read you some extracts to show how often one 
idea, the fear of enemies, evokes the other, the fear of sin. or 
what we should call, our worst enemy. “ O, Adityas, deliver us 
from the mouth of the wolves, like" a bound thief, O Aditi ! 99 

‘ May Aditi by day protect our cattle, may she, who never 
deceives, protect by night; may she, with steady increase, protect 
us from evil.” “ And may she, the wise Aditi, come with help to 
us by day ! May she kindly bring happiness, and drive away all 
enemies! ” 

Or again: “Aditi, Mitra, and also Varuna, forgive, if we 
have committed any sin against you! May I obtain the wide 
fearless light, O Indra ! May not the long darkness come over 
us ! ” 4 May Aditi grant us sinlessness ! ” 

One other idea seems very naturally to have sprung up from 
the concept of Aditi. Wherever we go, we find that one of the 
earliest imaginings of a future life arose from the contemplation 
of the daily coming and going of the sun and other heavenly 
bodies. As we still say, 44 his sun has set,” they said and believed 
that those who departed this life would go to the Vest, to the 
setting of the sun. The sun was supposed to be bom in the 
morning and to die in the evening: or, if a longer life was given 
to him, it was the short life of one year. At the end of that 
the sun died, as we still say, the old year dies. 
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THE SUN IN HIS NATURAE ASPECTS 
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sun has man}’’ names, such as Surya, Savitri, Mitra, Push 
tya, and others. It is interesting to watch how each of these 
names grows by itself into some kind of active personality; and 
in a study of the Vedic religion, it is most essential to keep each 
as much as possible distinct from the others. For our purposes, 
however, it is more important to see how they all branch off from 
a common source, and were meant originally to express one and 
the same object, viewed only from different points. 

The ordinary descriptions of the sun, whether under his name 
of Surya, Savitri, Mitra, Pushan, or Aditya, are such that any 
one, with a poetic feeling for nature, would easily understand 
them. Surya, the sun, is called the son of the sky. The dawn 
is spoken of both as his wife and as his daughter; and as the 
dawn is likewise % daughter of the sky, she might be represented 
as his sister also. Indra again is sometimes represented as having 
given birth both to the sun and to the dawn. 


THE SUN AS A SUPERNATURAU POWER 

In other places, however, the tone of the Vedic poets changes. 
The sun is no longer the bright Deva only, who performs his 
daily task in the sky, but he is supposed to perform much greater 
work; he is looked upon, in fact, as the ruler, as the establisher, 
as the creator of the world. 

We can follow in the Vedic hymns, step by step, the develop¬ 
ment which changes the sun from a mere luminary into a creator, 
preserver, ruler, and rewarder of the world—in fact, into a divine 
or supreme being. 

The first step leads us from the mere light of the sun to that 
light which in the morning wakes man from deep, and seems to 
give new life, not only to man, but to the whole of nature. He 
who wakes us in the morning, who recalls the whole of nature to 
new life, is soon cailed “the giver of daily life.” 

Secondly, by another and bolder step, the giver of daily light 
and life, becomes the giver of light and life in general. He who 
brings light •and life to-day. is the same who brought life and 
light on the first of days. As light is the beginning of the day, 
so light was die beginning of creation, and the sun, from being 
a n ?rc light-bringcr or life-giver, necomes a creator and, if a 
creator, then soon also a ruler of the world. 
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dly, as driving away the dreaded darkness of the 
wise as fertilizing the earth, the sun is conceived 
£r and kind protector of all living things. 
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Fourthly, the sun sees everything, both what is good and 
what is evil; and how natural therefore that both the evil-doer 
should be told that the sun sees what no human eye may have 
seen, and that the innocent, when all other help fails him, should 
appeal to the sun to attest his guiltlessness. 


INDR A 

The Hindu mind had grown, and was growing stronger and 
stronger. In its search after the infinite it had been satisfied for 
a time by resting on the mountains and rivers, by asking their 
protection, praising their endless grandeur, though feeling all the 
time that they were but signs of something else that was sought 
for. Our Aryan ancestors had then learnt to look up to the sky, 
the sun, and the dawn, and there to see the presence of a living 
power, half-revealed, and half-hidden from their senses, those 
senses which were always postulating something beyond what 
they could grasp. 

They went further still. In the bright sky they perceived 
ati illuminator; in the all-encircling firmament an embracer; in 
the roar of thunder and in the violence of the storm they felt 
the presence of a shouter and of furious strikers; and out of the 
rain they created an Indra, or giver of rain. 

With these last steps, however, came also the first reaction, 
the first doubt. So long as the thoughts of the ancient Aryan 
worshippers had something manifest or tangible to rest on, they 
might, no doubt, in their religious aspirations, far exceed the 
limits of actual observation; still no one could ever question the 
existence or the sensuous foreground of what they chose to call 
their Devas or their go Is. The mountains and rivers were always 
there to speak for themselves; and if the praises bestowed upon 
them seemed to be excessive, they might be toned down, without 
calling- in question the very existence of these beings. The same 
applied to the sky. the sun and the dawn. They also were always 
there; and though they might be called mere visions and 
appearances, yet the human mind is so made that it admits of 
no appearance without admilti lg at the same time something that 
appears, some rfcality or substance. But when we come to the 
third class of Devas or gods, not only intangible but invisible, 
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jiie is different. Indra, as the giver of rain, Rudra^ 

«$erer, were completely' creations of the human mindk^AlU^ 
!tha£hvvas given was the rain and the thunder, but there was nothing 
in nature that could be called an appearance of the god himself. 
Thunder and rain were not considered divine, but only as the 
work of beings who themselves never assumed a visible shape. 

Man saw their work, but that was all; no one could point 
to the sky or the sun or the dawn or anything else visible to 
attest the existence of Indra and Rudra in their original meaning 
and character. It is something like the difference between being 
able to use a human skull or only a chipped flint in order to prove 
the presence of human life and human activity in distant periods 
of history. We saw before that Indra, for the very reason that 
there was nothing in nature to which he clung, nothing visible 
that could arrest his growth in the mind of his worshippers, 
developed more ghan other gods into a personal, dramatic and 
mythological being. More battles are recorded, more stories are 
told, of Indra than of any other Vedic god, and this helps us to 
understand how it was that he seemed even to the ancient poets 
to have ousted Dyaus, the Indian Zeus, from his supremacy*. But 
a Nemesis was to come. 


This very god who seemed for a time to have thrown ail the 
others into the shade, whom many would call, if not the supreme, 
at least the most popular deity of the Veda, was the first god 
whose very existence was called in question. 


FAITH IN INDRA, DOUBTS ABOUT INDRA 

When we thus see the old god Dyaus antiquated by Indra, Indra 
himself denied, and Prajapati falling to pieces, and when another 
poet' declares in so many words that all the gods are but names, 
we might imagine that the stream of religious thought, which 
sprang from a trust in mountains and rivers, then proceeded to 
an adoration of the sky and the sun, then grew into a worship 
of invisible gods, such as the sender of thunderstorms and the 
giver of rain, had well-nigh finished its course. We might expect 
in India the same catastrophe which in Iceland the poets of the 
Ivlda always predicted—the twilight of the gods, preceding the 
destruction of the world. We seem to have reached the stage 
when henotheism, after trying in vain to grow into an organised 
polytheism on the one side, or into an exclusive monotheism ni 
the other, would by necessity uul in atheism, or a denial of all 
the gods or Devas. 
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TO THE UNKNOWN GOD 

^ginning there arose the Golden Child. As soon 
was the lord of all that is. He established the earth 
and this heaven: Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
sacrifice? 


He who gives breath, he who gives strength, whose command 
all the bright gods revere, whose shadow is immortality, whose 
shadow is death—Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
sacrifice? 


He who through his might became the sole king of the breath¬ 
ing and twinkling world, who governs all this, man and beast— 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer sacrifice? 

He through whose might these snowy mountains are, and 
the sea, they say, with the distant river; he of whom these regions 
are indeed the two arms—Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice? 

He through whom the awful heaven and the earth were made 
fast; he through whom the ether was established, and the 
firmament; he who measured the air in the sky —Who is the God 
to whom we shall offer sacrifice? 

He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by his will, 
look up. trembling in their mind; he over whom the risen sun 
shines forth — Who is the God to whom we shall offer sacrifice 0 

When the great waters went everywhere, holding the germ, 
and generating light, then there arose from them the breath of 
the gods—Who is the God to whom we shall offer sacrifice ? 

He who by his might looked even over the waters which I eld 
power and generated the sacrifice, he who alone is tk>d above 
all gods —Who is the God to whom we shall offer sacrifice? 

May he not hurt us, he who is the begetter of the earth, or 
he, the righteous, who begat the heaven; he who also begat the 
bright and mighty waters—Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice? 

Prajapati no other than thou embraces all these created 
things. Ma> that be ours which we desire when sacrificing to 
thee: may we be lords of wealth! 
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before us like a young wife, rousing every living 
to his work. The fire had to be kindled by men; 
light by striking down darkness. 


She rose up, spreading far and wide, and moving towards 
every one. She grew in brightness, wearing her brilliant garment. 
The mother of the cows (the morning clouds), the leader of 
the days, she shone gold-coloured lovely to behold. 

She, the fortunate, she who brings the eye of the god who 
leads the white and lovely steed (of the sun), the Dawn was 
seer, revealed by her rays, with brilliant treasures she follows 
ever}* one. 


Thou who art a blessing where thou art near, drive far 
away the unfriendly; make the pastures wide, give us safety! 
Remove the haftrs, bring treasures! Raise up wealth to the 
tvorshipper, thou mighty Dawn! 

Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright y Dawn, thou 
who lengthenest our life, thou the love of all, who givest us food, 
who givest us wealth in cows, horses and chariots ! 

Thou daughter of the sky, thou high born Dawn, whom 
the Vasishthas magnify with songs, give us riches high and wide; 
all ye gods, protect 11s always with your blessings ! L 


HYMNS TO TH^ MARUTS 

For the manly host, the joyful, the wise, for the Maruts bring 
thou, O Nodhas, a pure offering. I prepare songs, like as a handy 
priest, wise in his mind, prepares the water, mighty at sacrifices. 
They are born, the tall bulls of heaven, the manly youths of Rudra, 
the divine, the blameless, pure, and bright like suns; scattering 
raindrops, full c f terrible designs, like giants. The youthful 
Rubra?, they who never grow old, the slayers of the demon, have 
grown irresistible like mountains. They throw down with their 
strength all beings, even the strongest, on the earth and in 
heaven. They deck themselves with glittering ornaments for a 
marvellous show; on their chests they fastened gold chains for 
beauty: the spears on their shoulders pound to pieces: they were 
born together by themselves, the men of Dyu. They who confer 

1 Rig-Veda, 1 , 60 . 
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pJ§*J Ihe roarers, the devourers of toes, they .made wind! 

amgs by their powers. The shakers milk the hea\l 
feddgrs; they sprinkle the earth all round with milk. The 
bounteous Maruts pour forth water, mighty at sacrifices, the fat 
inilk of the clouds. They seem to lead about the powerful horse, 
the cloud, to make it rain; they milk the thundering, unceasing 
spring. Mighty they are, powerful, of beautiful splendour, 
strong in themselves like mountains, yet swiftly gliding along;— 
you chew up forests, like wild elephants, when you have assumed 
your powers among the red flames. Like lions they roar, the 
wise Maruts, they are handsome like gazelles, the all-knowing. 
By night with their spotted rain-clouds and with their spears—* 
lightnings—they rouse the companions together, they whose ire 
through strength is like the ire of serpents. You who march in 
companies, the friends of man, heroes, whose ire through strength 
is like the ire of serpents, salute heaven and earth! On the seats 
on your chariots, O Maruts, the lightning stands, visible like light. 
All-knowing, surrounded with wealth, endowed with powers, 
singers, men of endless prowess, armed with strong rings, they, 
the archers, have taken the arrow in their fists. The Maruts who 
with the golden tyres of their wheels increase the rain, stir up the 
clouds * like wanderers on the road. They are brisk, 
indefatigable, they move by themselves; they throw down 
what is firm, the Maruts with their brilliant spears make 
everything to reel. We invoke with prayer the offspring oi Rudra, 
the brisk, the pure, the worshipful, the active. Cling for 
happiness-sake to the strong company of the Maruts, the chasers 
of the sky, the powerful, the impetuous. The mortal whom ye, 
Maruts, protected, he indeed surpasses people in strength through 
your protection. He carries off boot)' with his horses treasures 
with liis men; he acquires honorable wisdom, and he prospers. 
Oive, O Maruts, to our lords strength glorious, invincible in 
battle, brilliant, wealth-acquiring, praiseworthy, known to all 
men. Let us foster our kith and kin during a hundred winters. 
Will you then, O Maruts, grant unto us wealth, durable, rich in 
men, defying all onslaughts?—wealth a hundred and a thou add- 
fold, always increasing?—May he who is" rich in prayers come 
earlv and soon! 
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THE MARUTS 

|e/y sacrifice you hasten together, you accept prayer 
irayftr; O quick Maruts! Let me therefore bring you hither by 
my prayers from heaven and earth, for^our welfare, and for our 
great protection; the shakers who were born to bring food and 
light, self-born and self-supported, like springs, like thousandfold 
waves of water, aye, visibly like unto excellent bulls, those 
Marurs, like Soma-drops, which squeezed from ripe stems dwell, 
when drunk, in the hearts of the worshipper—see how on their 
shoulders there clings as if a clinging wife; in their hands the 
quoit is held and the sword. Lightly they have come down from 
heaven of their own accord: Immortals, stir yourselves with 
the whip! The mighty Maruts on dustless paths, armed with 
brilliant spears, have shaken down even the strong places. O ye 
Maruts, who are armed with lightning-spears, who stirs you from 
within by himself, as the jaws are stirred by the tongue? You 
shake the sky, as if on the search for food; you are invoked by 
many, like the solar horse of the day. Where, O Maruts, is the 
top, where the*' bottom of the mighty sky where you came? 
When you throw down with the thunderbolt what is strong, like 
brittle things, you fly across the terrible sea! As your conquest 
is violent, splendid, terrible, full and crushing, so, O Maruts, 
is your gift delightful, like the largess of a liberal worshipper, 
wide-spreading, laughing like heavenly lightning ? From the 
tyres of their chariot-wheels streams gush forth, when they send 
out the voice of the clouds; the lightnings smile upon the earth, 
when the Maruts shower down fatness. Prisni brought forth 
for the great fight the terrible train of the untiring Maruts: 
when fed they produced the dark cloud, and then looked about 
for invigorating food. May this praise, O Maruts, this song of 
Mandarya, the son of Mana, the poet, ask you with food for 
offspring for ourselves ! May we have an invigorating autumn, 
with quickening rain! 

The Maruts charged with i;ain, endowed with fierce force, 
terrible like wild beasts, blazing in their strength, brilliant like 
fires, and impetuous, have uncovered the rain-giving cows by 
blowing away the cloud. The Maruts with their rings appeared 
like the heavens with their, stars, they shone wide like streams 
from loud as soon as Rudra, the strong man, was horn for you. 
O golden-breasted Maruts in the bright lap of Prisni. They 
wash iheir hoi .es like racers in the courses, they hasten with die 
points of the reed on their quick steeds. O golden-jawed 
Me ruts, violently s haking vour jaws, you go quick with your 
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'deer, being friends of one mind. Those Marut 
to feed all these beings, or, it may be, they have"£cJ 
Tor the sake of a friend, they who always bring quicken- 
rain. They have spotted horses, their bounties cannot be 
taken away, they are like headlong charioteers on their ways. 
O Maruts, wielding your brilliant spears, come hither on smooth 
roads with your fiery cows whose udders are swelling ; being oi one 
mind, like swans toward their nests, to enjoy the sweet ottering. 
O one-minded Maruts, come to our prayers, come to our libations 
like Indra praised by men! Fulfil our prayer, like the udder of 
a barren cow, and make the prayer glorious by booty to the singer. 
Grant us this strong horse for our chariot, a draught that rouses 
our prayers, from day to day, food to the singers, and to the poet 
in our homesteads luck, wisdom, inviolable and invincible j 
strength. When the gold-breasted Maruts harness the horses to 
their chariots, bounteous in wealth, then it is as if a cow in the 
folds poured out to her calf copious food, to every man who has 
offered libations. Whatever mortal enemy may have placed us 
among wolves, shield us from hurt, ye Vasus ! Turn the 
wheels with burning heat against him, and strike down the weapon 
of the impious fiend, O Rudras ! Your march, O Maruts, 
appears brilliant, whether even friends have milked the udder of 
Prisni, or whether, O sons of Rudra, you mean to blame him 
who praises you, and to weaken those who are weakening Trita, 

O unbeguiled heroes. We invoke you, the great Maruts, the 
constant wanderers, at the offering of the rapid Vishnu; holding 
ladles and prayerful we ask the golden-coloured and exalted 
Maruts for glorious wealth. The Dasagavas carried on the 
sacrifice first; may they rouse us at the break of dawn. Like 
the dawn, they uncover the dark nights with the red rays, the 
strong ones, with their brilliant light, as with a sea of milk. 
With the morning clouds, as if with glittering red ornaments, 
these Maruts have grown great in the sacred places. Streaming 
down with rushing splendour, they have assumed their bright 
and brilliant colour. Approaching them fur their great protection 
to help us, we invoke them with this worship, they whom Trita 
may bring near, like the five Hotri priests for victory, descending 
on their chariot ro help. May that grace of yours by which you 
help die wretched across all anguish, and by which you deliver 
the worshipper from the reviler, come hither, O Maruts; may 
your favour approach us like a cow going to her calf 1 
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THE maruts 

Ipf* to you with this adoration, with a hymn I ir 
kvour of the quick Maruts. O Maruts, you have rejoiced 
in it clearly, put down then all anger and unharness your horses ! 
This reverent praise of yours, O Maruts, fashioned in the heart, 
has been offered by the mind, O gods! Come to it, pleased in 
your mind, for you give increase to our worship. May the 
Maruts when they have been praised be gracious to us, and like¬ 
wise lndra, the best giver of happiness, when he lias been praised. 
May our lances through our valour stand always erect. O Maruts ! 
I am afraid of this powerful one, and trembling in fear of lndra. 
For you the offerings were prepared—we have now put them 
away, forgive us! Thou through whom the Manas see the 
mornings, whenever the eternal dawns flash forth with power, 
O lndra, O strong hero, grant thou glory to us with the Maruts, 
terrible with the terrible ones, strong and a giver of victory. 
O lndra, pro^ct. thou these bravest of men, let thy anger be 
turned away from the Maruts, for thou* hast become victorious 
together with those brilliant heroes. May we have an invigorating 
autumn, with quickening rain! 


RUDRA 

M'e offer these prayers to Rudra, the strong, whose hair is' 
braided, who rules over heroes that he may be a blessing to man 
and beast, that everything in this our village may be nrosperous 
and free from disease. Re gracious, to us, O Rudra/ and give 
11 s joy, and we shall honour theg, the ruler of heroes, with wor¬ 
ship, What health and wealth father Mann - acquired by his 
sacrifices, may we obtain the same, O Rudra, ‘under thy guidance. 
O bounteous Rudra, may we by sacrifice obtain the good-wilT 
of these, the ruler of heroes; come to our clans, well-disposed, 
and, with unarmed men, we shall offer our libation to thee.' We, 
call down for our help the fierce Rudra, who fulfils our sacrifice, 
the swift:, the wise; may he drive far away from us,the anger 
of the gods; we desire his good-will only. We call down with 
worship the red boar of the sky, the god with braided hair, the 
blazing form; may he who carries in his - hand the best ipedicints 

f rant us protection, shield, and shelter! This speech is spoken 
or the father of the Maruts, sweeter than sweet, a joy to Rudra: 
grant to us also, O immortal, the food of mortals, be gracious 
to us and to our kith ?nd kin! Do not slav our great or our 
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nes, our growing or our grown ones, our lather fc^Tr 
and do not hurt our own bodies, O Rudra 1 ! O 
not in our kith and kin, nor in our own life, not in our 
nor in our horses i Do not slay our men in thy wrath: 
carrying libations, we call on thee always. Like a shepherd, I 
have driven these praises near to thee; O father of the Maruts, 
grant us thy favour! For thy good-will is auspicious and most 
gracious, hence we desire thy protection alone. Let thy cow¬ 
slaying and thy man-slaying be far away, and let thy favour be 
with us, O ruler of heroes ! Re gracious to us, and bless us, O 
god, and then give us twofold protection. We have uttered our 
supplication to him, desiring his help; may Rudra with the Maruts 
hear our call. May Mitra, Vanina, Aditi, the River, Earth, and 
the Sky, grant us this! 


RUDRA 

O father of the Maruts, let thy favour come near, and do not 
deprive us <*f the sight of the sun; may the hero (Rudra) be 
gracious to our horse, and may we increase in offspring, O 
Rudra* May I attain to a hundred winters through the most 
blissful medicines which thou hast given! Put away far from us 
all hatred, put away anguish, put away sickness in all direc ions ! 
In beauty thou art the most beautiful of all that exists, O Rudra, 
the strongest of the strong, thou wielder of the thunderbolt! 
Carry us happily to the other shore of our anguish, and ward off 
all assaults of mischief. Let us not incense thee, O Rudra, bv 
our worship, not by bad praise, O hero, and not by divided praise! 
Raise up our men by thy medicines, for i hear thou art the best 
of all physicians. He who is invoked by invocations and liba¬ 
tions, may I pay off that Rudra with my hymns of praise. Let 
not him who is kind-hearted, who readily hears our call, the 
tawny, with beautiful checks, deliver us to this wrath! The 
manly hero with the Maruts has gladdened me, the suppliant, 
with more vigorous health. May I without mischief find shade, 
as if from sunshine, may I gain the favour of Rudra! O Rudra, 
where is thy softly stroking hand which cures and relieves? 
Thou, the remover of all heaven-sent mischief, wilt thou, ' > 
strong hero, bear with me? I send forth a great, great hymn 
of praise to the bright tawny bull. Let me reverence the fiery 
god with prostrations; we celebrate the flaring name of Rudra. 


1 Rudra i.s i he ‘Father of tin* Maruts.’*’ 
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fierce god, with strong limbs, assuming many 
’Ay Rudra, decked himself with brilliant golden ornan 
ludra, who is lord of this wide world, divine power will 
never depart. Worthily thou bearest arrows and bow, worthily r 
O worshipful the golden, variegated chain; worthily thou cuttest 
every fiend here to pieces, for there is nothing indeed stronger 
than thou, O Rudra. Praise him, the famous, sitting in his 
chariot, the youthful who is fierce and attacks like a terrible lion. 
And when thou hast been praised, O. Rudra, be gracious to him 
who magnifies thee, and let thy armies mow down others than us t 
O Rudra, a hoy indeed makes obeisance to his father who comes 
to greet him: I praise the lord of brave men, the giver of many 
gifts, and thou, when thou hast been praised, wilt give us thy 
medicines. O Maruts, those pure medicines of yours, the most 
beneficent and delightful, O heroes those which Manu, our father, 
chose, those I crave from Rudra, as health and wealth. May 
the weapon of Rtulra avoid us, may the great anger of the flaring 
one pass us by. Unstring thy strong bows for the sake of ouy 
liberal lords, O bounteous Rudra, be gracious to our kith and 
kin. Thus, O tawny and manly god, showing thyself, so 
neither to be angry nor to kill, be mindful of our invocations, and, 
rich in brave sons, we shall magnify thee in the congregation. 


VAYU 

< > \'Avr, may the quick racers bring thee towards the offerings, 
lo the early drink here, to the'early drink of Soma! May the 
Dawn stand erect, approving thy mind! Come near on thy 
harnessed chariot to share, O Vayu, to share in the sacrifice! Ma\ 
the delightful drops of Soma delight thee, the drops made by 
us, well-made, and heaven-directed, yes, made with milk, and 
heaven-directed. When his performed aids assume strength for 
achievement, our prayers implore the assembled steeds for gifts, 
yes, th«* prayers implore them. Vayu yokes the two ruddy, Vayu 
yokes the two red horses, Vayu yokes to the chariot the two swift 
, horse- to draw in the yoke, the strongest to draw in the yoke. 
Awake Purandhi (the morning) as a lover wake- a sleeping , 
rmid, re veal heaven and’earth, brighten the dawn, yes, for glory 
brighten the dawn. For thee the bright dawrts spread out in the 
distance beautiful garments, in their houses, in their rays, 
beautiful in their new rays. To thee the juice-yielding cow pours 
o v all treasures. Thou h st brought forth the Maruts from the 
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; yes, from the flanks of heaven. For thee the 
rushing Somas, strong in raptures, have rushed to 
they have rushed to the whirl of the waters. I lie tired 
hunter asks luck of thee in the chase; thou shieldest by thy power 
from every being, yes, thou shieldest by thy power from powerful 
spirits. Thou, Vayu, art worthy as the first before all others 
to drink these our Sonias, thou art worthy to drink these poured- 
out Sonias. Among the people also who invoke thee and hare 
turned to thee, all the cows pour out the milk, they pour out 
butter and milk for the Soma. 


HYMN WHICH ACCOMPANIES THE BURNING OF A DEAD BODY 

May the eye go to the sun, the breath to the wind,- 
Go "to heaven and to the earth, as it is right; 

Or go to the waters, if that is meet for thee. 

Rest among the herbs with thy limbs. 

The unborn part—warm it with thy warmth. 

May thy glow warm it and thy flame! 

With what are thy kindest shapes, O Fire. 

Carry him away to the world of the Blessed. 
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-WILLIAMS’ COMMENTS AND'RENDE 

SURYA, THJC SUN 

Behold the rays of Dawn, like heralds, lead on high 
The Sun, that men may see the great all-knowing god. 

The stars slink off like thieves, in company with Night 
Before the all-seeing eye, whose beams reveal his presence 
Gleaming like brilliant flames, to nation after nation. 

With speed, beyond the ken of mortals, thou, O Sun, 

Dost ever travel on, conspicuous to all. 

I hou dost create the light, and with it dost illume 
The universe entire; thou risest in the sight 
Ol all the race of men, and all the host of heaven. 

Light-giving Varuna ! thy piercing glance doth scan 
in quicrc succession all this stirring, active world 
And penetrateth too the broad ethereal space, 

Measuring our days and nights and spying out all creatures. 
Surya with flaming locks, clear-sighted rod of day, 

Thy seven rflBdy mares bear on thy rushing car. " ’ ' 

With these thy self-yoked steeds, seven daughters of thy chariot 
Onward thou dost advance. To thy refulgent orb 
Beyond this lower gloom and upward to the light 
Would we ascend, O Sun, thou god among the gods . 1 

As an accompaniment to this hymn may here be mentioned the 
elebrated Gayatri. It is a short prayer to the Sun in his character 
of Savitri or 4 the Vivifier/ and is "the most sacred of all Vedic 
texts. Though not always understood, it is to this very day 
used by every Brahman throughout India in his daily devotions. 
It occur* in Rig-Veda III, 62, 10,- and can be literally translated 
as follows: 

Let us meditate (or we meditate) on that excellent 
Glory of the divine Vivifier. Alay he enlighten 
(Or stimulate) our understandings. (Tat Savitur van nyam 
Bhargo devasya dhimahi, Dhiyo yo nah prachodayat.) 

May we not conjecture, with Sir William Jones, that the 
Rieat veneration in which this text has ever been held by the 
Hindus from time immemorial, indicates that the more enlightened 
worshippers adored under the tvpe of the visible sun, that divine 
light which alone could illumine their intellects ? 

1 Rig-Voiia, 1 . 50 

v dint iln i.id i or author wan Visvanxitra, a K8hatri3*a. 
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USIIAS OR DAWN 

Hail ruddy Ushas, golden goddess, borne 
Upon thy shining car, thou comest like 
A lovely maiden by her mother decked, 

Disclosing coyly all thy hidden graces— 

To our admiring eyes; or like a wife 
Unveiling to her lord, with conscious pride. 
Beauties which, as he gazes lovingly, 

Seem fresher, fairer each succeeding morn. - 
Through years on years thou hast lived on, and yet 
Thou'rt ever young. Thou art the breath and life 
Of all that breathes and lives, awaking day by day 
Myriads of prostrate sleepers, as from death, 
Causing the birds to flutter from their nests, 

And rousing men to ply with busy feet 
Their daily duties and appointed tasks. 

Toiling for wealth or pleasure or renown. 


<SL 


TO THE UNKNOWN GOD 

What God shall we adore with sacrifice ? 1 

• Him let us praise, the golden child that rose 
In the beginning, who was burn the lord— 

The one sole lord of all that is—who made 
The earth, and formed the sky. who giveth life. 

Who giveth strength, whose bidding gods revere, 

. Whose hiding place is immortality, * 

Whose shadow, death ; who by his might is king 
Of all the breathing, sleeping, waking world— 
Who governs men and beasts, whose majesty 
These snowy hills, this ocean with its rivers 
Declare : of whom these spreadings regions form 
The arms; by whom the firmament is strong, 

Earth firmly planted, and the highest heavens 
Supported, and the elouds that fill the air 
Distributed and measured out; to whom 
Both earth and heaven, established by hi* will, 

Look up with trembling mind; in whom revealed 

*In the Ir xt this question is repeated at the end of every vc s- 
A literal translation will be fount! in Muir’s ^Sanskrit Text, vol. iv, p. IS. 
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The rising sun shines forth above the-world. 
Where'er let loose in space, the mighty wate 
Have gone, depositing a fruitful seed 
And generating fire, there he arose, 

Who is the breath and life of all the gods, 

Whose mighty glance looks round the vast expanse 
Of watery vapour—source of energy. 

Cause of the sacrifice—the only God 
Above the gods. May he not injure us ! 

He the Creator of the earth—the righteous 

Creator of the sky, Creator too 

Of oceans bright, and far extending waters. 



l 

YAMA, TU£ GOD OF DKPARTKD SPIRITS 
To ^ ama, mighty king, be gifts and homage paid. 

He was the first of men that died, the first to brave 
Death's rapid rushing stream, the first to point the road 
To heaven, and welcome others to that bright abode. 

No power can rob us of the home thus won by thee. 

O King, we come; the born must die, must tread the path 
That thou hast trod—the path by which each race of men. 

In long succession, and our fathers, too, have passed. 

Soul of the dead ! depart; fear not to take the road— 

The ancient road—by which thy ancestors have gone; 
Ascend to meet the god -to meet thy happy fathers, 

Who dwell in bliss with him. Fear not to pass the guards— 
The four-eyed brindled dogs—that watch for the departed. 
Return unto thy home, O soul ! Thy sin and shame 
Leave thou behind on earth; assume a shining form— 

Thy ancient shape—refined and from all taint set free. 1 
■Jtig-Veda, 10. 
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PURUSHASUKTA 

The embodied spirit has a thousand heads, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet, around 
On every side enveloping the earth, 

Yet filling space no larger than a span. 

He is himself this very universe, 

He is whatever is, has been, and shall be. 

He is the lord of immortality. 

All creatures are one-fourth of him, three-fourths 
Are that which is immortal in the sky. 

From him, called Purusha, \vas born Viraj, 

And from Viraj was Purusha produced 
Whom gods and holy men made their oblation. 
With Purusha as victim they performed 
A sacrifice. When they divided him, 

How did they cut him up? What was his mouth? 
What were his arms ? and what his thighs and feet ? 
The Brahman was his mouth, the kingly soldier 
Was made his arms, the husbandman his thighs. 

The servile Sudra issued from his feet. 1 
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NIGHT 

The goddess Night arrives in all her glory. 
Looking about her with her countless eyes. 
She, the immortal goddess, throws her veil 
Over low valley, rising ground, and hill, 

But soon with bright eifulgcnce dissipates 
The darkness she produces; soon advancing 
She calls her sister Morning to return, 

And then each darksome shadow melts away. 
Kig-Veda, X. 90. 
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ind goddess, be propitious to thy servants’" 
tVho at thy coming straightway seek repose, 
Like birds who nightly nestle in the trees. 

Lo ! men and cattle, flocks, and winged creatures, 
And e’en the ravenous hawks, have gone to rest. 


Drive thou away from us, O Night, the wolf; 
Drive thou away the thief, and bear us safely 
Across thy borders. Then do thou, O Dawn, 
Like one who clears away a debt, chase off 
'i his black, yet palpable obscurity, 

Which came to fold us in its close embrace. 
Receive, O Night, dark daughter of the Day, 
My hymn of praise, which I present to thee, 
Like some rich offering to a conqueror. 1 
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May the land s Lord be present as our friend ! 

So shall we prosper. May the God accord us 
Cattle and horses, nourishment and food ! 

By gifts like these he manifests his favour. 

God of the. land bestow on us sweet water. 

To us may every herb be sweet as honey ! 

To us may sky and atmosphere and rain 
Be kind ! and may the god who owns the soil 
Be gracious ! May we fearlessly approach him ! 
IMr us may oxen plough auspiciously ! 

May peasants labour happily ! may ploughshares 
Draw every furrow smoothly ! may the ploughmen 
Follow the oxen joyfully ! May h \ 

The r a in-god, water happily the earth 
With Sweetest showers ! may the god of air 
md >'in bestow on us prosperity !“ 

1 Jdtr-Vt <I;i, 10. 127. 

8 Ibid . IV, 57. 


RIG-VICDIC HYMNS 
THE VEDA 

The Veda is of patriarchs and men, 

And e’en of gods, a very eye eternal, 

Giving unerring light; it is beyond 
All finite faculties, nor can be proved 
By force of human argument—this is 
A positive conclusion. Codes of Laws 
Depending on the memory of men— 

Not grounded on the Veda — heresies 
And false opinions, all are held to be 
Barren and worthless and involved in darkness. 
Whatever doctrine rests not on the Veda 
Must pass away as recent, false, and fruitless. 

The triple world and quadruple distinction 
Of classes and of Asramas, 1 with all 
That has been, is, and ever will be, all 
Are through the Veda settled and established. 

By this eternal Veda are sustained 
All creatures; hence we hold it as supreme— 

Chief instrument of happiness to man. 

Command of armies, regal dignity. 

Conduct of justice and the world’s dominion 
He merits who completely Jknows the Veda. 

As with augmented energy the lire 
Consumes e’en humid trees, so he who knows 
This book divine burns out the taint of sin 
Inherent in his soul through former works. 

For he who apprehends the Veda’s truth, 

Whatever be his Order, is prepared 
For blending with the great primeval Spirit, 

E’en while abiding in this lower world. 2 

’That is. the four ordere or statres of hfc (of student. householder 
horite, and mendicant) into which a Brahman* life is divided. 

" Manusamhitn. XII. <14 
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SONG OE CREATION 

e beginning there was neither nought nor aught 
Then there was neither sky nor atmosphere above. 

What then enshrouded all this teeming universe? 

In the receptacle of what was it contained? 

Was it enveloped in the gulf profound of water? 

Then was there neither death nor immortality, 

Then was there neither day, nor night, nor light nor darkness 
Only the Existent One breathed calmly, self-contained. 
Nought else than him there was—nought else above, beyond. 
Then first came darkness hid in darkness, gloom in gloom. 
Next all was water, all a chaos indiscreet, 

In which the Orffe lay void, shrouded in nothingness. 

Then turning inwards he by self-developed force 
Of inner fervour and intense abstraction, grew. 

And now in him Desire, the primal germ of mind, 

Arose, which learned men, profoundly searching, say 

Is the first subtle bond, connecting Entity 

With Nullity. This ray that kindled dormant life, 

Where was it then? befor%? or was it found above? 

Were there parturient powers and latent qualities, 

And fecund principles beneath, and active forces 
That energized aloft? Who knows? Who can declare? 
How and from what has sprung this Universe? the gods 
Themselves are subsequent to its development. 

Who, then can penetrate the secret of its rise? 

Whether ’twas framed or not, made or not made; he only 
Who in the highest heaven sits, the omniscient lord, 
Assuredly knows all, or haply knows he not . 1 
*Rig~Veda, 1, X, 129. 
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DYAUS AND PRITHIVI 
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At the festivals (1 worship) with offerings, and celebrate the 
praises of, Heaven and Earth, the promoters of righteousness, 
the great, the wise, the energetic, who, having gods for their 
offspring, thus lavish, with the gods, the choicest blessings, in 
consequence of our hymn. With my invocations I adore the 
thought of the beneficent Father, and that mighty inherent power 
of the Mother. The prolific Parents have made all creatures 
and through their favours (have conferred) wide immortality on 
their offspring. 


HYMN ON VARUNA 

The mighty Lord on high, our deeds, as if at hand, espies: 

The gods know all men do, though men would fain their deeds 
disguise. 

Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from place to place. 
Or hides him in his secret cell—the gods his movements trace. 
> Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone, 

King Varuna is there, a third, and all their schemes are known. 
This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies ; 
Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool he lies. 
Whoever far beyond the sky should think his way to wing, 

Pie could not there elude the grasp of Varuna the king. 

His spies descending from the skies glide all this world around, 
Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to earth’s remotest bound. 
Whate’er exists in heaven and earth, whatever beyond the skies. 
Before the eyes of Varuna, the king, unfolded lies. 

The ceaseless winkings all he counts of every mortal’s eye?: 

He wields this universal frame, as gamester throws his dice. 
Those knotted nooses which thou fling’st. O God, the had to snare— 
All liars let them overtake, but all the truthful spare. 

VARUNA, AS PH PRESENTED IN THE HYMNS 

Lo, reared of old by hands divine, 

High towers in heaven a palace fair; 

Its roof a thousand columns bear; 

A thousand portals round it shine. 
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Within, enthroned in godlike state, 

Sits Varuna in golden sheen; 

To work his will, with reverent mien. 

His angel hosts around him wait. 

When I beheld this vision bright, 

I deemed the god was clad in flame— 

Such radiance from his presence came, 

And overpowered my aching sight. 

Each morn, when Ushas starts from sleep, 

He mounts his car, which gleams with gold 
All worlds before him lie unrolled, 

As o’er the sky his coursers sweep. 

He, righteous lord, the sceptre wields, 

Supreme, of universal sway, 

His law both men and gods obey; 

To his decree the haughtiest yields. 

He spread the earth and watery waste; 

I-ft reared the sky; he bade the sun 
His shining circuit daily run; 

In him the worlds are all embraced. 

By his decree the radiant moon 

Moves through the nightly sky serene, 

And planets sparkle round their queen; 

But whither have they fled at noon ? 

The rivers flow at his behest, 

And yet—admire his wondrous skill— 

The ocean-bed they cannot fill, 

Although their currents never rest. 

The path of ships across the sea. 

The soaring eagle’s flight, he knows, 

The course of every wind that blows, 

And all that was or is to be. 

Descending, ceaseless, from the skies, 

His angels glide this world around. 

As far as earth’s remotest bound. 

All scanning, range their thousand eyes. 

The mighty lord who rule^ on high, 

Though closely veiled from mortal gaze, 
All men’s most secret acts surveys; 

He, ever far, is ever nigh. 
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Two think they are hot overheard 
Who sit and plot, as if alone; 

Their fancied secrets all are known, 

Unseen, the god is there, a third. 

Whoe’er should think his way to wing, 
And lurk, unknown, beyond the sky, 
Yet could not there elude the eye, 

And grasp of Varuna, the king. 

For alt within the vast expanse 

Of air that heaven and earth divides, 

. Whate’er above the heaven abides, 

Lies open to his piercing glance. 

The ceaseless winkings all he sees, 

And counts, of every mortal’s eyes: 
In vain to wink a creature tries, 

Unless the god the power decrees. 

To thoughtful men who truth discern, 
And deeply things divine explore. 

The god reveals his hidden lore; 

But fools his secrets may not learn. 

He marks the good and ill within 

The hearts of men—the false and true 
Discerns with never-erring view: 

He hates' deceit, chastises sin. 


His viewless bonds, than cords and gyves 
More hard to burst, the wicked bind; 
In vain, within their folds confined, 
To cas^them off the sinner strives. 


And yet the god will not refuse 

His grace to one who inly moans, 
When fetter-bound, his errors owns, 
And for forgiveness meekly sues. 

But where is, lord, thy friendship now? 
Thine ancient kindness, O, restore; 
May we, so dear to thee of yore, 

No longer dread thy frowning brow. 

Thine ire we did not madly brave, 

Nor break thy laws in wanton mood; 
We fell, by wrath, dice, wine, subdued 
Forgive us, gracious lord, and save. 
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Absolve us from4he guilt, we pray, 

Of all the sins our fathers wrought, 

And sins which we commit by thought, 
And speech, and act, from day to day. 

From dire disease preserve us free, 

Nor doom us to the house of clay 
Before our shrivelling frames decay: 

A good old age yet let us see. 

In vain shall hostile shafts assail 

The man thy shielding arm defends; 

Secure, no wrong he apprehends, 

Safe, as if cased in iron mail. 

As mother birds their pinions spread 

To guard from harm their cowering brood. 
Do thou, O Lord, most great and good, 
Preserve from all the ills we dread. 



PRAISE OF SOMA 

This Soma is a god; he cures 
The sharpest ills that man endures. 

He heals the sick, the sad he cheers, 

He nerves the weak, dispels their fears, 

I he faint with martial ardour fires, 

\\ith lofty thoughts the bard inspires, 
The soul from earth to heaven he lifts; 
So great and wondrous are his gifts. 
Men feel the god within their veins. 

And cry in loud exulting strains: * 

“ We’ve quaffed the Soma bright, 

And are immortal grown; 

We’ve entered into light, 

And all the gods have known. 

What mortal now can harm, 

Or foeman vex us more? 

Through thee beyond alarm, 

Immortal god, we soar.” 

The cods themselves with pleasure feel, 
Kinc; Soma's influence o’er them steal; 
And Indra once, as bards have told, 
Thus sang in merry mood of old; 



\pyk verily resolved to bestow cows and horses; I have 
soma. The draughts which I have drunk impel me like 
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violent blasts: 1 have quaffed the soma. The draughts which 
I have drunk impel me as fleet horses a chariot: I have quaffed 
the soma. flie hymn (of my worshipper) has hastened to me, 
as a cow to her beloved calf: I have quaffed the soma. I 
turn the hymn round about in my heart, as a carpenter a beam: 
I have quaffed the soma. The five tribes of men appear to me 
not even as a mote: I have quaffed the soma. The two worlds 
do not equal even one half of me: I have quaffed the soma. 
I surpass in greatness the heaven and this vast earth: I have 
quaffed the soma. Come, let me plant this earth either here or 
there: I have quaffed the soma. Let me smite the earth rapidly 
hither or thither: I have quaffed the soma. One half of me 
is in the sky, and I have drawn the other down : I have quaffed 
the soma. I am majestic, elevated to the heavens: I have 
quaffed the soma. I go prepared as a minister, a bearer of 
oblations to the gods : I have quaffed the soma. 1 


INDRA AS REPRESENTED IN THE HYMNS 

; f n the following verses I have endeavoured to combine in one 
picture the most salient and characteristic points in the representa¬ 
tions of Indra, which are contained in the hymns. It will he seen 
HU. some parts of the sketch arc translations, nearly literal, of 
WHBs occurring there; that other portions are condensed 
JHltJWaries of epithets, or descriptions, which are bv far too 
and too similar to each other to be all reproduced iti 
,tnd that a third class of passages contains an amplification, 
an approximate rend^ripg^of fci e*ttxt$ of the original on 
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( . JS ) ij indrVs birth 

Hear, Indra, while thy birth we sing, 

The deeds> thy greatness, glorious king. 

Old father Sky 1 and mother Earth 
Both quaked, confounded at thy birth. 

The sky exclaimed, at that* great sight, n 
“ Thy father was a stalwart wight; 

Of most consummate skill was he, 

^ The god whose genius fashioned thee.” 

This infant of unrivalled force 
Sprang forth from a transcendent source. 

A blessed mother bore the child, 

And fondly on her offspring smiled. 
Foretelling then, with pride and joy, 

I he mighj and glory of the boy. 

He needed not a tedious length 
Of autumns to mature his strength; 

His force he felt as soon as born, 

And laughed all hostile powers to scorn. 
Grasping his deadly shafts, in pride 
Of prowess, thus the infant cried: 

“ Where, mother, dwell those warriors fierce 
Whose haughty 'hearts these bolts must pierce ? ’ 
And when thy father proved thy foe, 

Thy fury, Indra, laid him low. 

Who vainly sought thy life to take, 

When thou didst sleep, when thou didst wake? 
Who, Indra, in his vengeful mood, 

Thy mother doomed to widowhood? 

What god stood by, thy wrath to fire, 

When, seizing by the foot thy sire, 
riiou ornot’-t him dead, in youthful ire? 

1 Dyaua. = Zeus 
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IN DR A^S ARRIVAL 

Fulfilling now our ardent prayer, 

The god approaches through the air. 
On, on, he comes, majestic, bright. 

Our longed-for friend appears in sight. 
His brilliant form, beheld afar, 

Towers stately on his golden car. 

Fair sunlike lustre, godlike grace, 

And martial fire illume his face. 

Yet not one form alone he bears. 

But various shapes of glory wears, 

His aspects changing at his will, 
Transmuted, yet resplendent still. 

In warlike semblance see him stand, 

Red lightnings wielding in his hand. 

The heavenly steeds, his shining team. 
With all the peacock’s colours gleam. 
Resistless, snorting, on they fly, 

As swift as thought, across the sky; 

And soon bring nigh their mighty lord, 
To us, his friends, a friend adored. 

Now Indra from the sky descends; 

Yes, yes, to us his way he wends, 

Although we see him not, we know 

» 

He now is present here below. 

Within our hallowed precincts placed, 

He longs our grateful feast to taste. 
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INVITATION OR INDRA TO THE SACRIFICE 

Hear, Indra, mighty Thunderer, hear, 
Bright regent of the middle sphere. 

List while we sweetly sing thy praise. 

In new, and well-constructed, lays, 

Hymns deftly framed by poet skilled, 

As artisans a chariot build. 

Come, Indra, come, thou much-invoked. 
Our potent hymn thy steeds has yoked; 
Thy golden car already waits 
Thy pleasure at thy palace-gates: 

; Friend Indra, from the sky descend, 

Thy course propitious hither bend ; 

Come straight, and may no rival priest 
Prevail to draw thee from our feast. 

Let no one catch thee unawares, 

Like bird the artful fowler snares. 

All is prepared; the Soma draught 
Is swftet as thou hast ever quaffed; 

And we will feed with corn, and tend, 
Thy coursers at their journey’s end. 

But, Indra, though of us thou thinkest, 
And our libations gladly drinkest, 

We, mortal men, can only share 
A humble portion of thy care. 

We know how many potent ties 
Enchain thee in thy paradise. 

Thou hast at home a lovely wife, 

The charm and solace of thy life; 

Thou hast a ceaseless round of joys, 
Which all thy circling hours employs— 
Joys such as gods immortal know, 
Lnguessed by mortals here below. 

But, brother Indra, come, benign, 

Accept our gifts, thou friend divine. 

Come, Indha, come in eager haste, 

Our hymns to hear, our food to taste, 
Like.lover lured by female charms. 

Who rushes to his mistress’ arm?. 

Accept our sweet and grateful song, 

Come, we tv ill not detain thee long. 
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indra's relations TO HIS WORSHIPPERS 

Thou, Indra, art a friend, a brother, 

A kinsman dear, a father, mother. 

Though thou hast troops of friends, yet we 
Can boast no other friend but thee. 

With this our hymn thy skirt we grasp, 

As boys their father’s garments clasp; 

Our ardent prayers thy form embrace, 

As woman’s arms their lords enlace; 

They round thee cling with gentle force, 
Like saddle-girth around a horse. 

With faith we claim thine aid divine, 

For thou art ours, and we are thine. 

Thou art not deaf; though far away, 

Thou hearest all, whate’er we pray. 

And be not like a lazy priest, 

Who battens at the dainty feast, 

Sits still in self-indulgent ease, 

And only cares himself to please. 

Come, dole not out with niggard hand 
The brilliant boons at thy command. 

Thy gracious hands are wont to grant 
Profusely all thy servants want. 

Why is it, then, thou sittest still, 

And dost not now our hopes fulfil? 
if I were thou, and thou wert I, 

My suppliant should not vainly cry. 

Wert thou a mortal, I divine, 

In want I ne’er would let thee pine. 

Had I, like thee, unbounded power, 

I gifts on all my friends would shower. 
Shed wealth, as trees, when shaken, rain 
Their ripe fruit down upon the plain. 

Thy strong right hand, great god, we hold 
With eager grasp, imploring gold. 

Thou canst our longings all fulfil, 

If such shall only be thy will. 

Like headlong bull’s thy matchless force 
Strikes all things down that bar thy course. 
Art thou to gracious acts inclined? 

Then who shall make thee change thy mind? 
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Abundant aids shoot forth from thee, 

As leafy boughs from vigorous tree. 

To wifeless men thou givest wives. 

And joyful mak’st their joyless lives. 

Thou givest sons, courageous, strong, 

To guard their aged sires from wrong. 
Lands, jewels, horses, herds of kine—~ 

All kinds of wealth are gifts of thine. 

Thy friend is never slain; his might 
Is never worsted in the fight. 

Yes, those who in the battles shock, 

Thine aid, victorious god, invoke, 

With force inspired, with deafening shout 
()f triumph, put their foes to rout, 

Thou blessest those thy praise who sing. 

And plenteous gifts devoutly bring; 

But thou chastisest all the proud, 

The niggard, and the faithless crowd, 

\V ho thina existence doubt, and cry 
Jn scorn, No Indra rules on high.” 

J he rich can ne’er thy favourites be, 

The rich who never think of thee. 

\\ hen storms are lulled, and skies are bright, 
Wine-swillers treat thee with despite. 

W hen clouds collect and thunders roar, 

The scoffers tremble and adore. 

No deed is done but thou dost see; 

No word is said unheard by thee. 

The fates of mortals thou dost wield ; 

To thy decree the strongest yield. 

I hou dost the high and fierce abase, 

The lowly raisest in their place. * 

But thy true friends secure repose, * 

By thee redeemed from all their woes, 

From straits brought forth to ample room. 

To glorious light from thickest gloom. 

And thou dost view with special grace, 

The fair-complexioned Aryan race, 

Who own the gods, their laws obey, 

And pious homage duly pay. 

Thou giv’st us horses, cattle, gold, 

As thou didst give our sires of old. 
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Thou sweep’st away the dark-skinned brood, 
Inhuman, lawless, senseless, rude. 

Who know not Indra, hate his friends, 
And spoil the race which he defends. 

Chase, far away, the robbers chase, 

Slay those barbarians black and base; 

And save us, Indra, from the spite 
Of sprites that haunt us in the night, 

Our rites disturb by contact vile. 

Our hallowed offerings defile. 

Preserve us, friend, dispel our fears, 

And let us live a hundred years. 

And when our earthly course we’ve run, 

And gain’d the region of the Sun, 

Then let us live in ceaseless glee, 

Sweet nectar quaffing there with thee. 

0 

indra invited to drink tiie soma draught 

Thou, Indra, oft of old hast quaffed 
YY ith keen delight our soma draught. 

All gods the luscious soma love, 

But thou all other gods above. 

Thy mother knew how well this juice 
YVas fitted for her infant’s use. 

Into a cup she crushed the sap, 

Which thou didst sip upon her lap. 

Yes, Indra, on thy natal morn. 

The very hour that thou wast born, 

Thou didst those jovial tastes display 
Which still survive in strength to-day. 

And once, thou prince of genial souls, 

Men say thou drainedest thirty bowls. 

To thee the soma-draughts proceed, 

As streamlets to the lake they feed, 

Or rivers to the ocean speed. 

Our cup is foaming to the brim 
With soma pressed to sound of hymn. 

Come, drink, tin utmost craving slake, 

Like thirsty stag in forest lake. 
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Or bull that roams in arid waste, 
And burns the cooling brook to taste, 
Indulge thy taste, and quaff at will; 
Drink, drink again, profusely swill. 
Drink, thy capacious stomach fill. 



indra's drinking-song 

Yes, yes, I will be generous now, 

And grant the bard a horse and cow: 

Fve quaffed the soma-draught. 

These draughts impel me with the force 
Of blasts that sweep in furious course: 

I've quaffed the soma-draught. 

They drive me like a car that speeds, 
When whirled along by flying steeds. 
These l^ymns approach me fondly now. 

As hastes to calf the mother-cow. 

I turn them over as I muse, 

As carpenter the log he hews. 

The tribes of men, the nations all, 

I count as something very small. 

Both worlds, how vast soe’er they be. 
Don’t equal even the half of me. 

The heaven in greatness I surpass, 

And this broad earth, though vast her mass. 
Come, let me as a plaything seize, 

And toss her wheresoe’er I please. 

Come, let me smite with vigorous blow, 
And send her flying to and fro. 

My half is in the heavenly sphere, 

Fve drawn the other half down here. 

Flow great my glory and my power! 

Aloft into the skies I tower. 

Fm ready now to mount in air, 

Oblations to the gods to bear: 

Fve quaffed the Soma-draught. 1 


’This “drinking song” a translation, nearly literal, of the 119th 
hymn of the 10th Book of the Ivig-Veda. 
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INDRA DRINKS THE LIBATION 

And not in vain the mortal prays, 

For nothing loth the god obeys, ” 

The proffered bowl he takes; 

Well trained the generous juice to drain, 
He quaffs it once, he quaffs again, 

Till all his thirst he slakes. 


And soon its power the soma shows. 
Through Indra’s veins the influence flows, 
With fervour flushed he stands; 

His forehead glows, his eyes are fired. 
His mighty frame with force inspired 
His towering form expands. 

He straightway calls his brave allies. 

To valorous deeds exhorts, and cries— 
Stride, Vishnu, forward stride; 

Come, Maruts, forth with me to war, 

See yonder Vrittra stands afar, 

And waits the coming of my car; 

We soon shall crush his pride. 


INDRA, ATTENDED BY THE MARUTS, 
SETS OUT TO ENCOUNTER VRITTRA 

Amid the plaudits, long and loud, 

Which burst from all the heavenly crowd. 
Charmed by the sweet and magic sound 
Of hymns pronounced by bards renowned. 
Viewed by admiring troops of friends, 

The valiant god his car ascends. 

Swept by his fervid bounding steeds, 
Athwart the sky the hero speeds. 

The Marut-hosts his escort form, 
Impetuous spirits of the storm. 

On flashing lightning-cars they ride, 

And gleam in warlike pomp and pride: 
Each head a golden helmet crests, 

And glittering mail adorns their breasts; 
Spears on their shoulders rest, their hands 
Bear arrows, bows, and lightning-brands. 
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Bright tinkling anklets deck their feet, " 
And thought than they is not more fleet; 
Like lions' roar their voice of doom; 

With iron force their teeth consume. 

The hills, the earth itself, they shake, 

All creatures at their coming quake; 
Their headlong fury none can stay. 

All obstacles are swept away. 

The forest's leafy monarch? tall 
Before their onset crashing fall, 

As when in fierce destructive mood 
Wild elephants invade a wood. 



indra's conflict with vrittra 
Who is it that, without alarm, 

Defies the might of Indra’s arm; 

Tha|j stands and sees without dismay 
The approaching Maruts* dread array; . 
That does not shun, in wild affright, 

The terrors of the deadly fight? 

’Tis Vrittra, 1 he whose magic powers 
From earth withhold the genial showers. 
Of mortal men the foe malign, 

And rival of the race divine, 

Whose demon hosts from age to age 
With Indra war unceasing wage, 

Who, times unnumbered, crushed and slain, 
Is ever newly born again. 

And evermore renews the strife 
In which again he forfeits life. 

Perched on a steep aerial height, 

Shone Vrittra'? stately fortress bright. 
Upon the wall, in martial mood. 

The bold gigantic demon stood, 

Confiding in his magic arts, 

And armed with tore of fiery darts. 

And then was seen a dreadful sight, 

When god and demon met in fight. 


5 The demon who personifies Drought and is also rilled bV.hna 
and Ahi. 
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His sharpest missiles Vrittra shot, 

His thunderbolts and lightnings hot. 

He hurled as thick as rain. 

The god his fiercest rage defied, 

His blunted weapons glanced aside, 

At Indra launched in vain. 

When thus he long had vainly toiled, 
When all his weapons had recoiled, 

His final efforts had been foiled, 

And all his force consumed— 

In gloomy and despairing mood 
The baffled demon helpless stood, 

And knew his end was doomed, 

The lightnings then began to flash. 

The direful thunderbolts to crash. 

By Indra proudly hurled. 

The gods themselves with awe were stilled 
And stood aghast, and terror filled 
The universal world. 

Even Tvashtri sage, whose master-hand 
Had forged the bolts his art had planned. 
Who well their temper knew — 

Quailed when he heard the dreadful clang 
lhat through the quivering welkin rang, 

As o'er* the sky they flew. 

And who the arrowy shower could stand 
Discharged by Indra’s red right hand— 
The thunderbolts with hundred joints. 

The iron shafts with thousand points, * 

V hich blaze and hiss athwart the sky. 

Swift to their mark unerring fly, 

And lay the proudest foemen low, 

With sudden and resistless blow, 

Whose very sound can put to flight 
The fools who dare the Thunderer’s might? 
And soon the knell of Vrittra’s doom 
Was .sounded by the clang and boom 
Of India’s iron shower; 

Pierced, cloven, crushed, with horrid yell. 
The dying demon headlong fell 

Down from his cloud-built tower. 

Now bound by Sushna’s spell no more, 

The clouds discharge their liquid store; 
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And, long by torrid sunbeams baked/ 

The plains by copious showers are slaked; 
The rivers swell, and sea-ward sweep 
Their turbid torrents broad and deep. 

The peasant views, with deep delight 
And thankful heart, the auspicious sight. 

His leafless fields, so sere and sad, 

Will soon with waving crops be clad, 

And mother Earth, now brown and bare, 
A robe of brilliant green will wear. 

And now the clouds disperse, the blue 
Of heaven once more comes forth to view. 
The sun shines out, all nature smiles, 
Redeemed from Vrittra’s power and wiles; 
The gods, with gratulations meet, 

And loud acclaim, the victor greet; 

While Indra’s mortal votaries sing 
/he praises of their friend and king. 

'1 he frogs, too, dormant long, awake, 

And floating on the brimming lake, 

In loud responsive croak unite, 

And swell the chorus of delight. 



indra's greatness 

What poet now, what sage of old, 

The greatness of that god hath told, 

Who from his body vast gave birth 
To father Sky and mother Earth; 

Who hung the heavens in empty space, 
And gave the earth a stable base; 

Who framed and lighted up the sun, 

And made a path for him to run; 

Whose power transcendent, since their birth 
Asunder holds the heaven and earth, 

I As chariot-wheels are kept apart 

By axles framed by workmen’s art ? 

In greatness who with Him can vie, 

Who fills the earth, the air, the sky, 
Whose presence unperceived extends 
Beyond the world’s remotest ends? 
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A hundred earths, if such there be, 

A hundred skies fall short of thee; 

A thousand suns would not outshine 
The effulgence of thy light divine. 

The worlds, which mortals boundless deem, 
To thee but as a handful seem. 

Thou, Indra, art without a peer 
On earth, or yonder heavenly sphere. 

Thee, god, such matchless powers adorn, 
That thou without a foe wast born. 

Thou art the universal lord, 

By gods revered, by men adored. 

Should all the other gods conspire, 

They could not frustrate thy desire. 

The circling years, which wear away 
All else, to thee bring no decay; 

Thou bloomest on in youthful force, 

While countless ages run their course. 
Unvexed by cares, or fears, or strife, 

In bliss serene flows on thy life. 


* HYMN TO ARANYANI 

Tin: first hymn which I shall adduce, addressed to the goddess oi 
forest solitude, is distinguished by the poetical feeling which 
pervades it, and the natural manner in which the emotions arising 
from the situation there described are depicted, though some of 
the allusions which it contains are difficult to explain or com¬ 
prehend. 

The following is a free metrical version of the first, fifth, 
a nd sixth verses of this hymn: 

Thou seemest, goddess, here to stray 
Forlorn among these trackless woods, 

These dark and dreary solitudes. 

Why dost thou not inquire the way 

That leads to cheerful human haunts? 

Is there nought here thy courage daunts? 
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Herself this goddess does not slay, ~ 

Although she nurtures murderous beasts: 
On luscious fruits the traveller feasts, 
Supplied by her, and goes his way. 


§L 


Rich-scented, fragrant, full of flowers, 

Her realm with various food is filled; 
For though by hands she is not tilled, 
She drinks in sap from heavenly showers. 1 


The next hymn which I shall quote refers to the great variety 
by which the aims and pursuits of different men are characterized. 
It is distinguished by a vein of naif observation, not unmingled 
with satire; and is curious as disclosing to us the occupations 
pursued by the poet's father and mother, though it makes no re¬ 
ference to the class to which they belonged. 


The VARIETY or men's pursuits 


Literal translation 

WE different men have all our various imaginations and designs. 
The carpenter seeks something that is broken, the doctor a 
patient, the priest some one who will offer libations. O Tndu 
(Soma), flow forth for Indrar With dried-up sticks, with birds' 
feathers, with metals, and fire (?) the artisan continually seeks 
after a man with plenty of gold. O Indu, etc., I am a poet, my 
father is a doctor, and my mother is a grinder of corn. With 
our different views, seeking to get gain, we run after (our respec¬ 
tive objects) as after cattle. 3 O Indu, etc. The draught horse 
desires an easy-going carriage; merry companions a laugh; the 
female sex the male; and frog* a pond. O Indu, etc. 

1 Rig-Veda, X, 146. 

a Rig-Veda, ix, 112. 

This last clause, which is repeated at the end of each of the verses 
and transforms the hymn into an address to P perhaps a later 

addition to an oi ler sung; as it si-ems to have no connection with th^ 
other parts of the verses to which it is attached. 

* The three preceding . erscs are translated by Roth, in his IUugf ra¬ 
tions of the Nirukta, p. 74. 
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Metrical rendering 

Men’s tastes and trades are multifarious, 
And so their ends and aims are various, 

The smith seeks something cracked to mend; 
The leech would fain have sick to tend. 

The priest desires a devotee, 

From whom he may extract his fee. 

Each craftsman makes and vends his ware, 
And hopes the rich man’s gold to share. 

My sire’s a leech; and I a bard; 

Corn grinds my mother, toiling hard. 

All craving wealth, we each pursue, 

Bv different means, the end in view, 

Like people running, after cows, 

Which too far off have strayed to browse. 
The draught-horse seeks an easy yoke, 

The merry dearly like a joke, 

Of lovers youthful belles are fond, 

And thirsty frogs desire a pond. 



THE MISERIES OF GAMBLING 
Literal translation 

The tumbling- air-born (products) of the great Vibhidaka 
tree ( i.c the dice) delight me as they continue to roll on the 
dice-board. The exciting dice seem to me like a draught of the 
soma-plant growing on mount Mujavat. She (the gamester’s 
own wife) never quarrelled with or despised me. She was kind 
to me, and to my friends. But I for the sake of the partial dice 
have spurned my devoted spouse. My mother-in-law detests 
me; my wife rejects me. In his need (the gamester) finds no 
comforter. I cannot discover what is the enjoyment of the 
gambler any more than 1 can perceive what is the happiness of 
a worn-out hack horse. Others pay court to the wife of the man 
whose wealth is coveted by the impetuous dice. His father, 
mother, brother, cry out. We know nothing of him; take him 
away bound. When I resolve not to l« tormented by them, 
be< :ause I am abandoned by my friends who withdraw from >ue,— 
vet us soon as the brown dice, when they are thrown make a 
rattling sound, I hasten to their rendezvous, like a woman to her 
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3ur. The gamester comes to the assembly, glownj 
t /and asking himself “shall I win”? The dice inflaiJ 
idgSu'e, by making over his winnings to his opponent. Hooking, 
piercing, deceitful, vexatious, delighting to torment, the dice dis¬ 
pense transient gifts, and again ruin the winner; they appear 
to the gambler covered with honey. Their troop of fifty-three 
disports itself (disposing men’s destinies) like the god Savitri, 
whose ordinances never fail. They bow not before the wrath 
even of the fiercest. The king himself makes obeisance to them. 
They roll downward; they bound upward. Having no hands, 
they overcome him who has. These celestial coals, when thrown 
on the dice-board, scorch the heart, though cold themselves. The 
destitute wife of the gamester is distressed, and so too is the 
mother of a son who goes she knows not whither. In debt and 
seeking after money, the gambler approaches with trepidation 
the houses of other people at night. It vexes the gamester to 
see his own wife and then to observe the wives and happy homes 
of others. In t^e morning he yokes the brown horses (the dice) ; 
by the time when the fire goes out li£ has sunk into a degraded* 
wretch. He who is the general of your band, the first king of 
your troop,— to him I stretch forth (my) ten (fingers) towards 
the east (in reverence) : I do not reject wealth, but I declare 
that which is right (when I say) : Never play with dice; practise 
husbandry; rejoice in thy property, esteeming it sufficient. 
“ There, O gamester, are thy cows” (this is) thy wife; 1 —so the 
adorable Savitri addresses me. Be friendly (O dice) ; be 
auspicious to us; do not bewitch 11 s powerfully with your enchant¬ 
ment. Let your wrath and hostility abate. " Let others be sub¬ 
ject to the fetters of the brown ones (the dice). 


A rendering in verse 

These dice that roll upon the board, 
To me intense delight afford. 

Sweet soma-juice has not more power 
To lure me in an evil hour. 

To strife and wrangling disinclined, 
My gentle wife was always kind; 

But I, absorbed in maddening play, 
Have chased this tender spouse away. 
She now, in turn, my person spurns; 
Her mother's wrath against me burns; 
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Distressed and vexed, in vain I plead, 
For none will help me in my need. 

As wretched as a worn-out hack's. 

The gamester's life all joyance lacks. 

His means by play away are worn, 
While gallants court his wife forlorn. 
His father, mother, brothers shout, 

“ The madman bind, and drag him out.” 
At times, the scorn of every friend, 

I try my foolish ways to mend. 

Resolve no more my means to waste 
On this infatuated taste: 


But all in vain:—when, coming near, 

The rattle of the dice I hear, 

I rush, attracted by their charms, 

Like lady to her lover's arms. 

As to his game the gambler hies, 

Once more his hopes of winning rise. 

And loss but more his ardour fires; 

To try his luck he never tires. 

The dice their victims hook and tear, 
Disturbing, torturing, false though fair. 

The transient gains they yield to-day 
Are all to-morrow sweot away. 

These sportive dice, a potent band, 

The destinies of men command. 

They laugh to scorn the fierce man's frown; 
Before them doughty kings bow down. 

They downward roll, they upward bound, 
And, handless, men with hands confound. 
They scorch the heart like brands, these dice 
Although themselves as cold as ice. 

The gambler's hapless wife is sad; 

His mother mourns her wayward lad. 

In want, at night he seeks relief 
By graceless shifts, a trembling thief. 

He groans to see his wretched wife. 

And then the happy wives and life 
Of others, free from care and strife. 

His bad career, with morning light 
Begun, in ruin ends by night. 

To him, the chief who !c;uF your bands, 

Ye Dice, 1 lift mj suppliant hands; 
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“ I hail thy gifts when thou are kind. 

But crave thy leave to speak my mind. 
Forgive me, king of all the dice, 

If thus I give my friend advice; 

‘ Abandon play, and till the soil 
For this shall better pay thy toil 
Well-pleased with what thou hast, forbear 
To crave of wealth an ampler share/ ” 

“ Thy wife, thy kine,—in these rejoice ,” 
Thus cries a god with warning voice, 

Be gracious, Dice, we now implore 
Bewitch us with your spells no more. 
From us withdraw, to us be kind, 

And others with your fetters bind. 


IN PRAISE OF UBERAU’fY 

m 

Literal translation 

4 The gods have not ordained hunger to be our destruction. Even 
those who are full-fed are overtaken by various forms of death 
(lit. deaths). The prosperity of the liberal man never decays : 
while the illiberal finds no comforter. He who, himself well 
provided with sustenance, hardens his heart against the poor man 
who approaches him, starving, and who has long courted him, 
desirous of food, such a man meets with none to cheer him. 
He is the bountiful man, who gives to the lean beggar who comes 
to him craving food. Success attends that man "in the sacrifice, 
and he secures for himself a friend in the future. He is no 
friend who bestows nothing on his friend who waits upon him, 
seeking for sustenance. Let every one depart from such p. man; 
his house is no home,—and look'out for some one else who is 
liberal, even though he be a stranger. Let the powerful man be 
generous to the suppliant; let him look down the long path (of 
futurity). For, oh, riches revolve like the wheels of a chariot; 
* they conic, now to one, now to another, in vain the fool obtains 
i food. I tell the truth, it becomes his destruction. He nourishes 
neither his friend nor his companion. He who keeps his food 
to himself has his sin to himself. Le ploughshare furrowing 
the ground brings men plenty. A man moving onward with his 
feet accomplishes his journey. A priest who speaks is more 
acceptable than one who is silent. A kinsman who is beneficent 
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p,one who is stingy. A one-footed being advance! 
two-footed. The two-footed comes after the three-i 
^ four-footed follows in* the rear of the two-footed, and moves 
on observing his steps. The two hands, though alike, do not 
perform an equal amount of work. Two cows with the same 
mother do not yield the same quantity of milk. Two men, 
t though twins, have not the same strength. And two others, 
‘though kinsmen, are not equally liberal. 


A free metrical rendering 

The gods have not ordained that we 

Should die of want; the lean and weak 
Are not death's only prey; the sleek 
Themselves must soon his victims be. 

The man endowed with ample pelf 

Who steels his heart, in selfish mood, 
Against the poor who sue for food 
Shall no consoler find himself. 

No friend is he who coldly spurns 
Away his needy friend forlorn: 

He, thus repulsed, in wrath and scorn 
To some more liberal stranger turns. 

Relieve the poor while yet ye may; 

Down future time’s long vista look, 

And try to read that darkling book; 

Your riches soon may flit away. 

Ye cannot trust their fickle grace; 

As chariot wheels, in ceaseless round, 
Now upward turn, now touch the ground. 
So riches ever change their place. 

The man whose friend receives no share 
In all his good, himself destroys: 

Who thus alone his food enjoys 
His sin alone shall also bear. 
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ON LIBERALITY 

A literal translation 

liberality of these men has been manifested. The 
whole living (world) lias been liberated from darkness. The 
great light given by the Fathers has arrived. The broad path 
of largess has been beheld. The givers of gifts abide aloft in 
the sky, the bestowers of horses live with the Sun, the givers of 
gold attain immortality, the bestowers of raiment prolong their 
lives. A gift is a satisfaction of the gods, an offering to the 
deities, and (proceeds) not from the illiberal; they bestow nothing 
and many men who bestow largesses are bountiful merely through 
fear of reproach. . . . The giver of gifts, invited, advances 
first; he walks in the front as leader. I regard as the king of 
men him who first presented a gift. They call him a rishi, a 
priest, a reverend chanter of hymns and reciter of verses,—he 
knows the three forms of the resplendent (Agni),—the man who 
was the first to crown (his religious service) with a gift. Largess 
bestows food, whidi is our life. The wise man makes largess¬ 
giving his breastplate. Bountiful men neither die nor fall into 
calamity, they suffer neither wrong nor pain. Their liberality 
confers on them this whole world as well as heayen. The 
bountiful conquer for themselves first, a pleasant abode, a well- 
dressed wife, and draught of wine; they conquer those who walk 
before them, uninvited. A fleet horse is trained for the generous 
man; he obtains a brilliant damsel for his portion ; this house 
of his resembles a lotus-pond, beautiful, embellished like the 
palaces of the gods. The liberal man is borne along by rapid 
horses. The air of largess rolls forward on easy wheels. 
Preserve, ye gods, the bountiful man in battle. He overcomes 
hir, enemies in the fight. 
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Sonic of the verses freely rendered 

The liberal does not mourn or die; 

No pain or care his life annoys; 

This world is his with ail its joys. 
And future bliss beyond the sky. 

He owns a princely palace bright, 

And dwells in godlike pomp and pride 
A richly decked and winning bride 
Sits fair and blooming by his side, 
And (ills his heart wilh love’s delight. 
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With plenteous stores of corn and wine 
Supplied, a merry life he leads; 

Swift o'er the plain his chariot speeds, 
Whirled on by prancing, snorting, steeds. 
He smites his foes by aid divine. 


THE FROGS 

A literal tfhnslation 

These vow-fulfilling Brahmans, the frogs, after lying quiet for 
a. year, have now uttered their voice, stimulated bv Parjanya (the 
rain-god). When the waters from the sky fell upon them, as 
they lay like a dry skin in the (dried-up) pond, the voice of the 
frogs rises in concert, like the lowing of cows which have calves. 
When on the arrival of the autumn, rain fell upon them, when 
they were ardently desiring it and parched with thirst, the one 
croaking approaches, like a son his father, another who is calling 
out. One of them seizes the other, when they are delighted with 
the discharge of the waters; when the speckled frog soaked, and 
leaping upwards, joins his voice to that of the green one. When 
the one repeats the sounds of the other, as a pupil the words of 
his teacher, your every limb secin< in full vigour, as yc make a 
loud noise upon the waters. One lows like a cow, another bleats 
like a goat, one of them is speckled, another green. Having a 
common name, they vary in appearance, and modulate their voices 
diversely as they croak. Like Brahmans at the Atiratra soma rite, 
like (priests) talking round a full bowl, ye frogs surround the 
pond on this day of the year which is the day ot autumn. The 
soma-offering Brahmans raise their voices, performing then* 
annual devotions, these adhvaryas. - wealing with their hot obla 
tions (or their kettles) issue forth like persons who have been 
bidden. Thev have observed the divine ordinances ot the year, 
these creatures do not disregard the season, when autumn has 
arrived these heated kettles obtain the’r release. The frog who 
lows, and the one who bleats, the speckled and the brown, have 
bestowed on us riches: giving us hundreds of cows, the frogs 
prolong our lives in the season of a thousand shoots . 1 

‘Rig-Veda, 103, 7. 
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A free rendering 
As Brahmans, who a vow fulfil, 

The frogs had now a year been still. 

Like dried and shrivelled skins they lay, 
Faint, parched with heat for many a day 
Expecting, long in vain, the showers 
Withheld by Air’s malignant powers. 

But autumn comes; Parjanya rains, 
in copious streams, the floods the plains 
Clouds veil the sun, the air is cool, 

The ponds, long empty, now are full 
; ^ ere . ™ at frogs# their bodies soak; 
Afar is heard their merry croak. 
vVell drenched, they jump aloft in glee, 
And join in noisy colloquy. 

They leap upon each others’ backs, 

And teach to t’ other cries co-ax. 

As teachers first call out a word, 

I hen bc^s repeat what they have heard, 
Just so tne frogs croak out once more 
What other frogs had croaked before. 
Sounds diverse issue from their throats, 
Some low like cows, some bleat like gdats, 
Though one in name, of various sheen, 

For one is brown, another green. 

As Brahmans at a soma-rite 
Around the bowl in talk unite, 

This day the frogs their pond surround. 
And make the air with noise resound. 
These priests, the frogs, their voices raise, 
And sing their annual hymn of praise 
As priests who sweated o’er a not 
Soon quit the fire they find too hot, 

The frog, so long oppressed by heat, 
Emerge in haste from their retreat. 

I I rom rules divine they never swerve, 

But all tiie seasons’ laws observe. 

When autumn comes, their sufferings cease. 
From scorching heat they find release. 

1 he frogs that bleat, and those that low. 
Brown, green, on men all wealth bestow. 

1 he kine that on our pastures graze, 

We owe to them, with length of days. 
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SUNDRY RENDERINGS 

A HYMN TO AGNI, THE PRIEST AMONG THE GODS 

rthy of oblation. Lord of prospering’ powers, assume thy 
robes, and offer this our sacrifice. 

Sit, ever to be chosen, as our Priest, most youthful, through our 
hymns, O Agni, through our heavenly word. 

for here a Father for his son, kinsman for kinsman worshippeth, 
and Friend, choice-worthy, for his friend. 

Here let the foe-destroyers sit, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, like 
men, upon our sacred grass. 

P ancient Herald, be thou glad in this our rite and fellowship; 
hearken thou well to these our songs. 

Whatever in this perpetual course we sacrifice to god and god, 
that gift is offered up in thee. 

May lie be our dear household Lord, Priest, pleasant and choice¬ 
worthy: may we, with bright fires, be dear to him. 

The gods, adored with brilliant fires, have granted precious wealth 
to us; so, with bright fires, we pray to thee. 

And, O Immortal One, so may the eulogies of mortal men belong 
to us and thee alike. 

With all thy fires, O Agni, find pleasure in this our sacrifice, and 
this our speech, O Son of Strength. 1 

- Translated by R. Griffith . 


DYAUS AND PRITHIVI 

These two worlds (heaven and earth) were once joined. 
(Subsequently) they separated. (After their separation) there 
fell neither rain, nor was there sunshine. The five classes or 
beings (gods, men, etc.) then did pot keep peace with one 
another. (Thereupon) the gods brought about a reconciliation, 
of both these worlds. Both contracted with one another a 
marriage according to the rites observed by the gods. 

- Translated by Martin Ilaug , 


FUNERAL HYMN 

Him who departed over the mighty mountains, and thus showed 
the path to many, the son of Vivasvant, the gatherer of the 
peoples. Yntna the king, do thou honour with an oblation. 

Yama first found a refuge for us; nor can that rich land be taken 
away. Whither dur fathers of old time have gone, thither 
along their own paths the children go. 

x Rig-Veda, I, xxvi 
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th, go forth by the ancient paths whither otp* fathejn?4 If , 
time have gone. Thou shalt see both kings rejoicing ui 
"their bliss, Yama, .and Vanina the god. 

Go join the Fathers, join Yama and thy merit in highest heaven. 
Leaving thy imperfections, return to thy home, and, filled 
with life, join thy body. 

Depart, separate and disperse: for him the Fathers have prepared 
this place; Yama grants him a place of rest, adorned with 
days and waters and nights. 


By the straight path hasten thou past the two Sorameyan dogs, 
four-eyed, brindled. Then draw near the mindful Fathers, 
who revel in bliss with Yama. 


And these two dogs of thine, Yama, warders, four-eyed, path- 
guardian men-beholders, to them do thou entrust this man, 
O king, and bestow both health and wealth upon him. 1 

- Translated by Ralph Griffith . 


FUNERAL HYMN 

Open thyyirms, O earth, receive the dead 
With gentle pressure and with loving welcome 
Enshroud him tenderly, e’en as a mother 
Folds her soft vestment round the child she loves 
Soul of the dead ! depart: take thou the path— 
The ancient path—by which our ancestors 
Have gone before thee; thou shalt look upon 
The two kings, mighty Varuna and Yama, 
Delighting in oblations; thou shalt meet 
The Fathers and* receive the recompense 
Of all thy stored up offerings above. 

Leave thou thy sin and imperfection here; 

Return unto thy home once more; assume 
A glorious form. By an auspicious path 
Hasten to pass the four-eyed brindled dogs— 

The two road-guarding sons of Sarama; 

Advance to meet the Fathers who, with hearts 
Kindly disposed towards thee, dwell in bliss 
With Yama; and do thou O mighty god, 

Intrust him to thy guards to bring him to thee 
And grant him health and happiness eternal. 2 

1 Rig-Veda, X, xiv, 1-2, 7-11. 

* Rig-Vedn. X, 18, 11 \nd X. 14, 7-11. 


THE END 
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